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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

The accompanying engraving, executed expressly for the Pic- 
torial from a drawing by Wm. L. Champney, illustrates in a very 
spirited manner the peculiarities of this anniversary of Cupid. 
We have the young lady reading her Valentine, the young gentle- 
man perusing his, the fair maiden depositing her missive in the 
letter-box, the group of purchasers besieging the periodical dealer’s, 
the rustic lover and the rustic maiden, the blind god of love, with 
his bow and shaft, all the actual and emblematic featares of the 
day. “Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine!” 
says the gentle Elia. ‘Great is thy name in the rubric, thouven- 
erable arch-flamen of Hymen! Immortal go-between! who and 
what manner of person art thou! Art thou but a name, typifying 
the restless principle which impels poor humans to seek perfection 


in union ¢ or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tippet, 
and thy rochet, thy apron on and decent lawn sleeves? Myste- 
rious personage ! like unto thee, assuredly, there is no other mitred 
father in the calendar ; not Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor Cyril..... 
Thou comest attended with thousands and ten thousands of little 
loves, and the air is 
“ Brashed with the kiss of rustling wings.” 

Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors ; and instead 
of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne before thee. ...Good 
morrow to my Valentine, sings poor Ophelia; and no better wish, 
but with better auspices, we wish to all faithful lovers, who are not 
too wise to despise old legends, but are content to rank themselves 
humble diocesans of old Bishop Valentine and his “true church.” 
It was some fifteen centuries ago that a presbyter or bishop named 


6 


Valentine was martyred by the Emperor Claudius II., subsequent- 
ly received canonization, and duly received his place in the calen- 
dar. The anniversary of his death has come to be the holiday of 
Cupid, on which young men and maidens select their partners for 
the year. The origin of the custom is to be found in the Roman 
Lupercalia or feasts of Pan. During these festivals the names of 
young women were placed in a box and drawn out by young men, 
who were thus indebted to chance for their partners. The fathers 
of the church finding it impossible to eradicate them and some 
other pagan observances, christianized them as it were, and sanc- 
tioned their continuance. Dr. Foster acknowledges the pagan 
origin of the celebration. This year St. Valentine’s day receives 
additional zest from its occurring in Leap Year, which confers ad- 
ditional privileges on tle fairer portion of humanity. 
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BALIOVS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
THE CONTRLBANDIST: 


R,— 
THE SECRET OFA LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


[coxTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


“ Ah—ah!” sneered the fellow; “that is very fine! But we 
will see what you will say after you have been shut up a day or 
two. Come, my trade docsn’t hurt me; and you'll think better 
of me in a little while, I dare say. Now, I will bid you goodday, 
my dear. You will find plenty to eat in the basket yonder. I 
shall come in to-morrow morning, when [ come back, and then I 
hope to find you more resigned to your fate; for you have no 
means either of killing yourself or of making your escape ; and 
my wife you shall be!” 

He went out, fastening the heavy door securely ; and Rose was 
left alone. 

“ When he comes back !’’ she echoed ; “then he is going away, 
and I shall, at least, have a f2w hours in which to meditate on 
means of escape. But alas!” looking about her, “ how can I es- 
cape* He was right: these walls have shut out hope from me. 
My father—my protector! little do you know of this moment’s 


danger! Louis—ah, Louis!” She sank down on her dungeon 
floor and wept. There was no aid near. What was to become 
of her? How had treachery ensnared her! “If I had but sus- 


pected it!” was her sorrowful exclamation. 

A shudder ran over her frame as she thought of him into whose 
power she had fallen. ‘The consciousness of his dreadful charac- 
ter had burst upon her like a thunder-bolt. Ah, if her father could 
know to what a wretch they had both trusted! This was what 
she said to herself. But Gasparde had said that he was not her 
cousin! How could that be? What would her father think ? 
Did he not know it? Thonght was a confused tumult. Dis- 
tressed, bewildered, and alarmed, at first she could only weep, and 
mourn over these unhappy circumstances in which she found her- 
self. Then, reflecting on what was to come, she resolved to be 
firm, and maintain her courage ; for it would soon, it was plain, be 
needed. She would eat nothing that was given her—no, not if 
she were starving. The food which Gasparde had caused to be 
placed here for her, they might take away, if they chose; and if 
she should find no hope of deliverance from this den, her life was 
on her own hands. “And if I take that life,”’ said the young girl, 
simply and sorrowfully, “surely the bon Dieu will forgive me.” 

It was no sudden resolution taken, in bravery, to be abandoned 
when the trial should come. Rose would not have shrank from 
eacrificing her own life to escape Gasparde, if no other way was 
open. The means were near, too: the silken scarf she had worn 
—there needed but the force of those slender hands to bind it 
about her fair and delicate throat, and the sign of a happy free- 
dom would be stamped upon her brow. Death should open the 
portals of her dungeon ! 

Meanwhile, Gasparde, having securely caged his poor, trembling 
little captive, proceeded to call his men together; and having 
armed them, despatched them, nearly all, by different and secluded 
paths through the forest, where they were to mect at one point, 
and await his coming. For, that night, there was to be a robbery 
committed on the high-road running north of the forest; and so 
rare a prize as promised, with careful management, to fall inte his 
grasp, Gasparde was determined not to pass by without securing. 
He had, some time since, gained the command of the horde, and 
his authority was used to some purpose now. Asgiugh Lamonte 
was no longer among them, affairs were in his own hands; and 
besides reaping a rich harvest from his various unlawful transac- 
tions, he had now an opportunity to return an ample revenge for 
the slights and insults to which he had been su jected, both by 
Hugh and the Count d’Artois, by keeping Rose in his own power, 
while her friends might seck for her in vain. The latter deed was 
accomplished now. He had entrapped her with the deepest cun- 
ning ; and who was there to betray the place of her concealment ? 
for Jaques, too, was secured, and the brigand was free from other 
unsafe witnesses. 

Confident, then, in the success which had thus far attended his 
plans, Gasparde concluded to allow Ros: time for refiection, and 
to pursue, meanwhile, sach occupations as called his attention in 
a different direction for the present. The work laid out for that 
night was one which required skill, management and force, with 
all of which he was fully supplied. It promised, too, a rich re- 
ward, and was worthy his especial care. He had no apprehensions 
in regard either to Jacques or Rose; for ston. walls were thick, 
and guards were to watch the pa>sages, to make assurance doubly 
sure. So, when the men were gone, he sct the guard in the pas- 
sage, and feeling that all was safe until his return, himself set out 
alone for the rendezvous. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WIT AND CUNNING AGAINST VILLANT. 

Ir was now afternoon. If we visit our old friend, Jacques 
Leroux, we shall be likely to-find him seated on the stone bench 
which »ccupies one corner of his ccll, ruminating, after his own 
peculiar fashion, upon his present situation, its disadvantages, and 
the means of liberating himself from durance vile. 

[sxe ENGRavVING.] 
“For,” says Jacques, to himself, “if monsieur le capitaine 


imagines that I intend to submit.to this unpleasant kind of treat- 
ment, or suffer him to frighten Mademoiselle Rose out of her pre- 
cious wits, by keeping her shut up long in that cell, why, he has 
made a grand mistake—that’s all! No—no, monsieur le capitaine ! 
Perhaps you don’t happen to know that Jacques never gets a fall 
without alighting right side up, yet. Just wait awhile, 
brave !”” 

Now Jacques very well knew that Gasparde had gone away by 
this time ; for he heard the bustle of the men’s departare, and 
now all was quiet. He reasoned, too, that his guard, whom he 
heard occasionally pacing up and down through the gallery, must, 
in a short time, bring him something to eat. Then he wished to 
set in operation a half-defined scheme which had been floating in 
his head. The facility of its action must depend wholly and solely 
upon the nature and disposition of the guard; and Jacques was 
unable yet to tell who this was. 

He waited, however, and hoped ; for, although he had been un- 
able to prevent Gasparde from accomplishing the abduction of 
Rose, he determined, if the thing was possible, to circumvent his 
plans in regard to her. For Jacques, simple, yet shrewd as he 
was, had also a heart to feel affection for others, and gratitude for 
kindness; and Hugh Lamonte and Rose had both been kind to 
him. So he resolved to serve them at any cost. 


mon 


He was right, in respect to the guard. Half an hour after the 
departure of Gasparde and the men, the bolts and bars of the cell 
door were withdrawn, and the guard appeared, bearing a basket 
of provisions, 


JACQUES LEROUX IN PRISON. 


“Well!” uttered Jacques, good-humoredly; “so you have 
brought me something to cat, at last? It don’t come at all amiss, 
I assure you, comrade, for I am half famished.” 

“So much the better appetite for your dinner, then, my friend,” 
responded the man, as he set the basket down and closed the door. 
“T have got fine living here for you, and a bottle of famous wine, 
I promise you !” 

“Excellent!” said Jacques. “I shall cat and drink witha 
relish. But now you are here, you might as well sit down and 
take a morsel with me for the sake of company ; for, if there is a 
thing which I hate, it is to eat alone. Come, Raimonde; I shall 
miss dining at the ordinaire; I am not used to the honor of a pri- 
vate table, you know.” 

“ Oho, my dear ! fasting makes you merry,” returned Raimonde, 
with careless cordiality. ‘‘ Now, if I were in your place, I should 
be dull enough ; but you never seem to let your head stay under 
water, somehow.” 

“You must confess, however, comrade, that it’s pretty well 
under ground for the present,” chuckled Jacques; “and, of the 
two, I should a little prefer the water; I should stand a better 
chance of getting out.” 

“Why, so you would, mon ami,—so you would! I should like 
to liberate you now myself, but then I should pay for it on the 
return of monsicur le capitaine; and I dare say you can guess 
what kind of a punishment it would be.” 

“« Mais oni—iead or steel at best. No—no, comrade! I would 
not put you in danger on my account. Monsicur le capitaine is 


too savage ; besides, it is very likely ghat he will set me free him- 
self, in the course of a day or two.” 


“But what has he shut you up for, Jacques? Nobody can 
make out.” 

“QO, a whim of his—that’s all, comrade. He chose to fly at 
me because he didn’t like some speech of mine about the girl. 
You know what a firebrand he is! But sit down, Raimonde,—sit 
down, and help yourself—wont you ?” 

“Well, I suppose there wont be any harm in it, except what 
monsieur le capitaine chooses to see ; and he can’t see very well at 
present, you know, being, perhaps, at the distance of a league or 
so from here; so I don’t mind accepting your invitation, especial- 
ly as one doesn’t feel over and above merry, pacing that black 
passage out there, or lying by the fire in front, all alone.” 


And the man proceeded to ensconce himself in a seat opposite 
to Jacques, and nearest the door. Jacques remarked this cireum- 
stance, but pretended to take no notice of it, and forthwith began 
to partake, with his guest, of the provisions so plentifully sup- 
plied : they were excellent, and the wine was of the finest. Rai- 
monde, always of a good-natured turn, became even more so than 
usual, under its influence. Jacques was very well satisfied; he 
managed that Raimonde should drink a little more than himself, 
without seeming to press the wine upon him. He had no hope of 
reducing the man to a state of intoxication, and thus effecting an 
escape for himself and Rose; but he trusted, by leading him 
on to a certain point, where his heart would work as well as his 
brains, to make him a tool in the management of that end. Rai- 
monde would on no account have suffered his prisoner to escape, 
by his means ; Jacques was obliged, then, to gain his purpose by 
stratagem, and prevent his compan- 
ion from guessing his object, even 
| while making him an instrument in 


securing it. The repast proceeded ; 
Raimonde grew more talkative and 
familiar, and at length the moment 


came when Jacques thought he might 


safely commence. 

“Comrade,” said he, as he pushed 
the bottle towards Raimonde, “I 
shouldn’t mind being cooped up here, 
since there is a certainty of being set 
free in a few days, at the farthest— 
for, of course, monsieur le capitaine 
will release me shortl;,—but the fact 
is, when he threw me in here, he in- 
terrupted an affair of mine, which 
will spoil if it is neglected ; now, you 
see, I can’t attend to it, which is 
rather too bad.” 

“ Rather too bad, indeed, Jacques,” 
returned Raimonde, tossing off his 
wine, and refilling the glass; “and 
I suppose there’s nobody who could 
attend to it for you ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, there was 
somebody else concerned in it, and 
he wont know where I am, and so, 
you see—” 

“Somebody else?’ echoed Rai- 
monde ; “ perhaps you might send a 
message to him ?” 

“ Well, if I had some one to trust 
with—with a letter; it must be some 
one, too, I tell you, comrade, who 
can be depended on. It isn’t every- 
body to whom I would give it.” 

“Ah! now I don’t pretend to 
know what kind of an opinion you 
have of me, Jacques,” said Raimonde, 
“but I should think an old friend 
like myself might go a little out of 
his way to do you a kindness.” 

“Why,” rejoined Jacques, evi- 
,iently with surprise and doubt, “you wouldn’t do as much as 
that? though, I confess, that if I cou/d get one as trusty as you to 
carry my letter, I should be only too glad. It would be the next 
best thing to seeing him.” 

“Tt would? Well, perhaps we might matiage even that.” 

“‘Raimonde—mon cher Raimonde, you are very good !”” 

“You anew monsieur le — wont be likely to get back till 
morning.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“And, perhaps, meanwhile, we might manage to forward this 
business of yours.” 

“ And, as you say, we are old friends.” 

“Precisely. Besides, monsicur le capitaine need know nothing 
about it. He told me you must not get out, but I never promised 
not to let any one in; so you can have an interview with your 
friend, and nobody'll be the wiser !”’ 

“Yes,” answered Jacques, sure now of his man, yet wishing to 
sound him still a little farth«r, to see to what an extent his good 
nature would go without flinching ; “but you mind that he might 
learn the way to the cave, if you should bring him hither.” 

“Never more mistaken in your life, my dear! for I shou!d 
blindfold him ; and besides, if he should, it wouldn’t much matter, 

since I have determined (don’t mention it, comrade—will you ‘) 
to take to my heels and quit monsieur le capitaine, one of these 
fine nights. He’s getting too savage for my liking ; still, while I 
remain here, I don’t want anything to happen—ay, and wont let 
it happen—which may get me into danger. If it were a few 
weeks, or even days, later, I would set you at liberty with my own 


hands, this moment, and let you go and sce to your business 
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“ROOM COMPANION. 


yourself ; but I must keep things straight till I dogo. What hap- 
pens afterwards, is no affair of mine; but I must keep my own 
head safe, you see, till then.” 

“Just so, Raimonde ; and I'll help you off, when you wish to 
start, for your kindness to me. I shouldn’t wonder, mon cher— 
mind I say, J shouldn't wonder at all if you were to line your pock- 
ets with gold, too, for to-night’s work.” 

Raimonde’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Well, comrade, what’s the name of the man whom you wish 
to see 

“T dare say you have heard of Monsieur le Compte d’ Artois ?” 

“Yes; a handsome fellow he is, too. Ma foi! strong as a 
young tiger, if one may judge by that light, slender figure of his.” 

“ As you say. Well, the person to whom this business belonged 
is monsicur le compte.” 

“Very well. I suppose I might very easily go up to the cha- 
teau, and have him down here, and send him away again by dark ; 
and, as I said before, nobody would be the wiser for it. Well, I 
will start this moment, if you wish me.” And he rose to his feet. 

“ Ah—yes! But, Raimonde, you know he would want some 
kind of a token from me, to show that he is in safe hands, and 
that there’s no treachery.” 

“QO, yes! What then ?” 

“Why, if I had a pencil, or pen, and some paper, I might write 
a word or two, you know.” 

“So you might. Stop a moment; there are some things of 
that kind belonging to monsicur le capitaine in his parlor cupboard 
out here; wait and I will get them.” 

He went out, fastening the cell door behind him with a scrupu- 
lous care that made Jacques laugh in his sleeve. Raimonde was 
religiously careful not to let his prisoner escape; he had not the 
most remote idea that he was at that moment forwarding, by his 
own means, a plan for the escape both of Jacques and Rose, 
During his brief absence, Jacques meditated profoundly upon his 
scheme. He knew that the count, upon learning the danger of 
Rose, would immediately hasten to her rescue; and if Gasparde 
and his men only remained away until the following morning, 
there was not the slightest danger of failure, it seemed to him ; for 
Raimonde could be managed. 

Shortly the guard returned, and brought to Jacques the desired 
articles, whereupon he proceeded to scrawl half a dozen lines, ex- 
planatory of affairs, to the count; and lest they alone should not 
prove a sufficient guarantee of safety, enclosed a small and pecu- 
liarly-shaped seal which Louis had once given him, and which 
would be sure to be recognized. 

“Now, Raimonde,” he said, giving the letter to the guard, “be 
sure and deliver it only to monsieur le compte; and you will 
bring him hither if he desires to see me ?” 

“ Exactly, comrade.” 

“ Because, you know, the letter may not be sufficient. And 
now hasten; I will venture to say you will find a purse of gold in 
your pocket by night, if you do the thing correctly.” 

“ Well, I confess that’s something of a spur ; for I want to have 
something to get a living with when I cut monsieaur le capitaine, 
and the sooner I get it, why, the sooner I can leave him. But, 
Jacques, remember, you’re to keep still about my intention to 
leave the horde ?” 

“O, of course—of course ! 
hend ¢” 

£Just so. And I shouldn’t wonder if you’d find it to your ad- 
vantage to make your adieu at the same time that I do.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I did have an idea of that kind,” 
responded Jacques, carelessly ; ‘and since you’ve put it into my 
head, I believe I will consider it with you ; though, of course, if I 
had had to go alone, [ shouldn’t have thought of going so soon. 
But can’t you come in to night, after monsieur le compte has left 
here? and then we will have a private conversation together on 
the subject.” 

“ Just as you say; it would bea fine idea. We'll bid monsieur 
le capitaine good-by before long, and set up business on our own 
account. But I'll go and see about this little affair of yours, 
now.” 

“ And make haste, Raimonde.” 

“O, yes; I will be back here in less than no time!” 

And fastening the cell door behind him, the guard went his way, 
carrying the precious paper safely with him. But was there no 
danger of his learning the nature of its contents ’—none what- 
ever; for Raimonde was unable to read. Jacques knew very well 
what he was about when he employed Raimonde as his agent. 
The brigand traversed the low stone gallery, and arriving at the 
mouth of the cavern, ascended the rude steps that led to the sur- 
face of the ground, and sprang out from among the brushwood. 

He had scarcely done so, however, when, at a little distance, 
and approaching the mouth of the cave, appeared one of the band. 
Raimonde was a little disconcerted for a moment ; he fancied that 
the men were all returning ; but learned from Michel, who was an 
indolent, drawling, casy sort of fellow, that he had only been sent 
back to keep company with the guard, because Gasparde had no 
need of his services: and very true, for he was only a drone. 

“ That’s it, eh ?” asked Raimonde, relieved. “ Well, then you 
may as well come along with me, since you have come for the sake 
of company ; only be quiet about what you see and hear.” And 
he went away, followed by Michel. 


We serve each other, you compre- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ALARM AT THE CHATEAU. 

Let us return to the chateau. It was some three hours past 
noon, and the usual dinner hour of the family. There had been 
an unusual degree of quiet reigning among the guests to-day, 
arising from the sympathy felt with Rose, who was generally be- 


! 


lieved to be severely indisposed. Helen had made known her wish | 
to be undisturbed ; and, accordingly, no onc—ot even her maid— | 


had been to her apartment since the morning. 
Now, however, the marquis signified his desire that Helen 
should go and endeavor to prevail upon her to make her appear- 


ance among them, or else, if she would not come down, to bring | 


them tidings of her. Accordingly, Mademoiselle Montauban re- 
paired to the chamber of Rose. The door was fastened, as it had 
been left in the morning, and her summons obtained no reply. 
She called Rose by name. No answer was given. Becoming 


somewhat alarmed, Helen procured the key of her own door, | 


which also fitted the lock of this, and directly gained entrance to 
the apartment. What was her astonishment to find it unoccupied ! 
Instantly she summoned Finette; but Finette had not seen her 


mistress since morning, when she told her that she should spend | 


the day in her apartment, and should not require her services. 
“Doubtless she has gone out for a walk,” said Mademoiselle 
Montauban, giving expression to the first idea which presented 
itself. 
Descending again to the saloon, she despatched domestics hither 


and thither to seek for Rose, and then rejoined her father and the , 


guests, to inform them of the young girl’s absence. Some sur- 
prise was manifested at the circumstance. The surprise changed 
to wonder, as the servants returned without tidings of her, and the 
wonder to alarm when it was discovercd that one of the maids 
had seen her leaving the chateau by a side door, that morning, 
and knew that she had not since returned. 


LOUIS ARRAYED IN BRIGAND COSTUME. 


Now, fear and concern were depicted on every countenance in 
the household. All were in a state of agitation; the discovery of 
this strange and prolonged absence excited the greatest apprehen- 
sions, for not one of them all but thought, secretly, of the depres- 
sion and melancholy of Rose, and connected it, somehow, with 
her present non-appearance, though neither would have mentioned 
such a thing to another. Louis himself, when it was announced 
that she was nowhere to be found, experienced the most ardent 
anxiety and fear, and it grew into absolute torture as the moments 
passed and no sign of her neighborhood was discovered ; and im- 
mediately, on the return of the domestics, without waiting to see 
what steps were about to be taken by others, he ordered his horse, 
and, with a word of explanation to his uncle, sprang to the sad- 
dle, and galloped with all haste down to the village. Inquiries 
there were fruitless. Rose had been seen by none. 

“ Mon Dieu!” uttered Louis; “if anything has happened to 
her—” He could not finish ; he shivered, and was marble pale. 
He had caused her sorrow. Louis felt like a murderer. With a 
last faint hope in his breast, the young man sct Roland at light- 
ning speed on the road to the cottage. 

He had not accomplished more than half the distance, and as 
yet beheld no trace of the missing maiden, when he discerned 
two men «oming along the road towards him. Resolved to make 
inquiries of them, the count drew rein as they came near, when 
he observed that one of them approached to accost him. 

This man was a sturdy, dark, rough-looking fellow, barcheaded, 
and barefooted as well, and wearing, like his companion, the dress 
of a smuggler, which failed to attract the attention of Louis, part- 
ly, perhaps, from its being seen so far inland, and partly, again, 
from his own agitation and excitement. So it made no difference, 


| to me. 


| 


perhaps, that Raimonde had forgotten to don a less suspicious- 
looking garb. The man advanced immediately to the side of the 
count. 

“ Monsieur, J should like to speak with you,” he said, while his 
glance appeared rapidly to scan the features and dress of the young 
man. 

A sudden conviction that this man was about to give him some 
information with regard to Rose, seized the count. 

“ Well, what is it, my good fellow ?” asked he, hastily, —“ what 
is it? Speak quickly, for I am in haste.” 

“Your name, monsicur 

“ Louis d’ Artois.” 

“ Count?” 

“Exactly. What is yeur business ?” 

“This!” And the man gave to Louis a fulded paper. 

He opened it, and perceived the seal which it enclosed—the seal 
which he remembered having given to Jacques. An involuntary 
exclamation escaped his lips as he bebeld it, and saw the signa- 
ture of Jacques himself. Rapidly his eye ran over the contents 
of the billet, which read as follows : 


“ Monsieur Le Comete,—If you wish to rescue Ro-e from a 
terrible fate, come to me. Once before, I came to you. Now, I 
am a prisoner, like her. The bearer of this note will conduct you 
You would not heed danger, I know; but there is, I may 
as well inform you, none in this case, if’ you do not delay. You 
will be led into a place in which it may surprise you to find your- 
self ; but express no surprise, make no comments, utter no unneces- 


' sary word. Bring your pistols, though I scarcely think they will 


be needed. Do not speek of tho 
contents of this to Raimonde; he 
does not know why he is to conduct 
you to me. He cannot read. Do 
not mention the name of Rose, or 
seem to know anything concerning 
her. Isend for you on a different 
pretence. Come immediately, for Liose 


ts @ prisoner; but come alone, and 
follow the man’s directions. He is 
faithful. JACQUES.” 


“ Mon Dieu!” uttered Louis, in- 
voluntarily, as he read those closing 
words; “can it be thus?” And 
turning to Raimonde, who stood be- 
side him, he said, endeavoring to 
hide his emotion and speaking as 
calmly as possible: “‘My good man, 
will you lead me to the one who 
wrote these lines 

“That is what Jacques told me to 
do, monsieur,”” returned the man. 
“‘ But there are certain things which 
you must do before I can take you 
to the place where he is. In the first 
place, I should advise you to get rid 
of your horse ; for we shall go into 
the forest, where he will hinder 
rather than help you.” 

Louis secured, unobserved, his 
pistols, which happened to be Isad- 
ed ; then, writing on a scrap of paper, 
“T have gone to search for Rose,” 
fustened it to the saddle, and dis- 
mounting, struck the beast with his 
riding-switch : 

“Home, good Roland,—home |" 
he said. 

And Roland, springing forward, 
set off, willingly, for the stables of 
the chateau. 

“dow !" he said, to Raimonde. 

“Now, monsicur, follow me.” 
And, with his companion, who had 
all this time stood by, comprehend- 
ing nothing of the scene, and too 
indolent to trouble himself concerning it, Raimounde crossed the 
path, and struck into a thicket by the wayside. 

The count followed, without a word or an instant’s hesitation. 
Why should he hesitate! He was no coward ; and the courage, 
amounting almost, in its impetuosity, to rashness, which ever 
characterized him, filled his whole being now. He paused not to 
consider that there might be a snare for him in this matter ; for he 
was secking Rose, and no danger which he could have encountered 
would have deterred him from prosecuting that search. Thus he 
followed his guide, ready, without 1 moment's delay, to comply 
implicitly with the directions of Raimonde. 

The path which they took l:y over meadow and woodland, 
leading for the distance of perhaps a mile from the main road 
which they had left, and lying at right angles with it. ‘They pur- 
sued this path, always nearing the windings of the distant blue 
river, till they had reached a point where the verdure-clothed rocks 
rose above it. And here Ruimonde paused. 

“Now, monsieur will consent to be blind folded for a litte 
while?” he said. 

Louis drew forth his handkerchief, and passed it to Raimonde. 

“Tam ready,” he said, simply. 

Ilis guide received the handkerchief, and folded it into a broad, 
thick bandage, casting a glance of surprise at the count, as he 
did so. 

“T thought you would hesitate, monsieur,” he said. 

“1 do not know why I should hesitate, my good man,” answered 
Louis. ‘One only hesitates when one has fear.” 

“ And you have no fear, monsieur ?” 

“1 have no fear. Dut I pray you to hasten.” 

* That I am doing, wonsieur. You are perfectly willing, I sec, 
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to trust yourself with a stranger—to leave yourself entirely in his 


hands. I like that; it shows that you are no coward. But you 
are perfectly safe. Now I will bind the handkerchief about your 
head, if you please.” 

And the young count submitted himself to the hands of the 
guide in silence. Raimonde drew the folds of the bandage tightly 
across the eyes of Louis, and knotted the ends securely. 

“You can see nothing, monsieur?” he said, when this was ac- 

“« Not a glimpse.” 

“That is well, monsieur. Now, here is my hand, or my arm, 
whichever monsieur may prefer. We will go rather more slowly, 
that monsieur may not stumble.” 

They walked in silence from the spet. It appeared to the count 
they were keeping their way close to the banks of the river for 
awhile. They crossed, as it seemed, broad, fertile meadows now, 
and now brier-grown patches where stock and stump wearied his 
feet. Again, their way led through thick growths of forest tim- 
ber, and anon they descended some smooth, grassy slope, and 
= an opposite one. Anxiety and apprehension tortured 


mis. 

“ My friend,” he said, “when shall we reach the end of this 
long journey ?” 

“Tn a little while, monsieur; we have not far te go now.” 

And on they went, keeping up that monotonous tramp, tramp ; 
while Louis, conjuring up a thousand forms of danger in connec- 
tion with the situation of Rose. was almost mad with impatience. 
But he knew that it would be unwise in him to allow his state of 
mind to become apparent to his guide, and, therefore, concealed 
his feelings as far as possible. To the occasional brief remarks of 
Raimonde, he forced himse If to make some reply in as indifferent 


a tone as he could command. But he was in continual torment; 
the way seemed endless ; and Rose was all this time in captivity ! 
He thought of her alarm—her distress—her helplessness ; how 
every moment, an age, as it was, to him, must be an eternity to 
her. “Perhaps she is even now calling upon me to save her,” he 
said, mentally. And the idea augmented the impatience that he 
—T felt, till it became absolute agony. 
an pues they went—tramp, tramp, tramp,—till suddenly the 
ie halted. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “we will stop here. I can take off the 
bandage now, if you like.” 
It will readily be believed that Louis did not refuse the man’s 
offer. He gladly submitted to have it unknotted from his head ; 
but the light from the setting sun struck full across his eyes, and 
obliged him, for a moment, to shade them with his hand from the 
sudden excess of brilliancy. When he was able to discern fully 
the objects about him, he found himself standing beside the ruins 
of what had evidently once been a chateau. The dilapidated wall 
rising up at his right hand was covered with moss and grass, the 
growth of many a silent summer day. But the ravine no lon 
ran at his feet, nor was it anywhere visible ; for all to the left was 
forest land, with occasional bright openings of green meadows 
that were beautiful, with their soft verdure shining through the 
dark woods in the declining sunlight; while beyond this ruined 
wail lay low hills. He was unable exactly to recognize the locali- 
ty in which he found himself. 

“ Monsieur is a little bewildered, eh ?” said Raimonde, with a 
half smile, as he remarked the perplexed air of Louis. 

“Yes—yes! If your object was to mystify me with regard to 
the path, you have accomplished it. But hasten—hasten! I am 
impatient. You have not arrived yet at the end of our j ss 

No, monsicur. I have brought you hither, first, chat I 

see Jacques.” 


“ And that condition ?” 

“Ts, monsieur, that you put on a disguise which I shall present- 
ly show you, and without which I will not promise to lead you a 
step farther.” 

“ Ah—well! hasten, I pray you! I will consent to anything— 
everything ; only do not delay.” 

Raimonde bent down, raised, with some difficulty, a square 
stone at his feet, and disclosed thereby an aperture some two feet 
broad, and, perhaps, a trifle longer, cut in solid rock. This 
contained a chest, which Raimonde lifted out and opened. It 
seemed to be filled with clothing. From it the guide drew forth 
several articles of dress, which he gave to Louis. The young man 
started with surprise as he beheld them, and looked inquiringly at 
Raimonde. 

“‘My friend, would no other diess than that of a lrigand be 
suitable for the disguise ?” he said. 

“You recognize it, then? No—no! no other will answer my 

urpose. Do you refuse to accept it? do you fear ?” 

“ Refuse *—no! and I do not Leow what fear is.” 

The young man proceeded to substitute for his own garments 
those which had been provided for him. The mystery of this 
dress he could not solve. He could not guess why this particular 
costume was needed. But Raimonde had chosen that he should 
adopt it, because there might possibly be a chance of their meeting 
some portion of the band, returning, like Michel, because so great 
a number would not be needed ; and, in that case, Louis would be 
taken for one of the borde by his dress, and manage to escape. 
But there was scarcely the remotest prospect of such an occur- 
rence ; only the smuggler wished to be on the safe side. 

And Michel stood by, with his usual careless indolence, saying 
nothing, and hardly wondering at his comrade’s actions ; it woul 
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have been too much trouble for him to inquire into the meaning 
or object ; and the slight insight that his own wits gave into the 
affair, sufficed for him. Michel, however, was too indifferent on 
the score of other people’s business to betray them; and Rai- 
monde being quite conscious of this, took no pains to conceal 
from him anything that was going on. 

And Louis proceeded with this strange toilet, the guide occa- 
sionally lending him some assistance, until he was fully equi — 
A rifle and shot-pouch were given him. The tall, pointed. . 
decked with gay streamers of ribbon, replaced his own, and a 
rough jacket was slung over his shoulder. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Now monsieur is ready,” said the guide ; “I will see to these 
things, and we will then move on.” 

He stooped down, replaced the chest, and covered it with the 
stone; then folding the garments of which Louis had divested 
himself into a bundle, he tied them in a large handkerchief, and 
= it to Michel to carry; while the young count, leaning upon 

e broken wall, with an expression of stern sadness on his hand- 
some features, awaited, in silence and meditation of the most 
painful nature, the movements of Raimonde. 

A few moments, and the guide was ready. 

“ Monsieur will now,” he said, “ it his to be covered 
for five minutes longer. We shall be at the end of our journey 
then.” And the was resumed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The most reckless sinner against his own conscience has always 
in the background the consolation, that he will go on in this course 
only this time, or only so long, but that at such a time he will 

d. We may be assured we do not stand clear with our own 
consciences, 60 long as we determine, or project, or even it 
possible, at some future time, to alter our course of action. 


PARIS BY NIGHT. 

But however Paris may appear by day, by night the scene is 
magnificent beyond description. Fairy tales, the Arabian Night’s 
entertainments, all that you have seen, read or dreamed of that is 
glorious and brilliant, glimmers, fades, goes entirely out in the 
comparison. The streets all in a blaze of gas-light, and crowded 
with bustling vehicles and gay promenaders ; the hundreds of thea- 
tres and other places of amusement, brilliantly illuminated, and 
sending forth peals of joyous music and laughter; the thousand 
and one long arcades, covered with glass, and lined with a con- 
tinual succession of shops full of all manner of tempting wares ; 
the gorgeously-furnished cafes and saloons filled with merry guests 
of both sexes, eating and ——— together ; the hum of ten thou- 
sand voices, the glare of myriad lights, the ever-changing p@no- 
rama of brightness, that is. passing before you, charms, dazzles, 
confuses, intoxicates, fairly stuns into a state of staring won- 
der and amazement. You know that there is very little substance 
to all this show, but you none the less admire. You have seen 
the other end of the kaleidoscope, how it is only little bits of 
painted glass that are the basis of these enchanting virions, still 
they are the none less lovely for all that. But in the morning, 
when the gas is turned off, and the fog is turned on, when the ele- 
gant carriages have given place to the lumbering drays, when the 
blouses and wooden shoes have the pavement all to themselves, 
and the dull shutters conceal from your view the treasures of the 
shops, then comes the discnchantment. Bright poetry, ?._- 
of her feathers, turns out to be only plain prose, after all. You 
see nothing of your last night’s banquet but the broken bottles 
strewed about the floor, the chairs upside down, and the tables 
covered with bones and crumbs, and such like tokens of a revel.— 


Springfield Republican. 


WALKING LEAVES OF AUSTRALIA. 
Almost everybody has heard of the wonderful walk 
Australia. For a long time after the discovery of 


laaves of 

at island, 
many people really believed that the leaves of a certain tree which 
flourishes there could walk about the ground. The story arose in 
this way: Some English sailors landed u the ceast, one day, 
and after rambling about until they were tired, they sat down un- 
der a tree to rest themselves. A puff of wind came along, and 
blew off a shower of leaves, which, after turning over and over in 
the air, as leaves generally do, finally rested on the ground. As 
it was midsummer, and eyerything eg quite green, the cir- 
cumstance puzzled the sailors considerably. But their surprise 
was much greater, as you may well suppose, when, after a short 
time, they saw the leaves crawling along upon the ground toward 
the trunk of the tree. They ran at once for their vessel, without 
stopping to inquire into the matter at all, and set sail from the 
land where everything seemed to be bewitched. One of the sail- 
ors said that he “ expected every moment to see the trees set to 
and dance a jig.” 

Subsequent explorations of Australia have taught us that these 
walking leaves are insects. They live upon trees. Their 
bodies are very thin and flat, their wings forming , leaf-like 
organs. When they are disturbed, their legs are folded away un- 
der their bodies, leaving the shape exactly like a leaf, with its stem 
and all complete. They are of a bright green color in the sum- 
mer, but they gradually change in the fall, with the leaves, to the 
brown of a frost-bitten vegetation. When shaken from the tree, 
they lie for a few minutes upon the d, as though they were 
dead, but presently they to crawi along toward the tree, 
which they mount again. y rarely use their wings, although 
they are pretty well supplied in this respect. “The Australian con- 
tinent is remarkable for many si iarities, besides, both 


¢ and animal life, but this is one of the most 
ful.—. York Atlas. 
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CITY OF GENOA, FROM THE PIAZZA DEL AQUA VERDE. 


CITY OF GENOA, ' PALACE OF THE SENATE, IN TURIN. 

This gem of Northern Italy is very effectively typified above, This elaborate and beautiful structure is probably not rivalled by 
wherein the harbor and that portion of the city contiguous is clearly | that of any piece ef architecture in this capital city of Sardinia. 
defined. It is also one of the capitals of the Sardinian States, and | Our view, below, gives the open plaza that fronts the main edifice 
| is a place of no little commercial and maritime importanee. The on the right of the picture, where those never absent attendants of 
| city looks best from the sea, and in some respects closely resembles all European and despotic governments, fixed bayonets, may be seen . 
| Naples ; the bay is crescent shaped, and the town rises gradually fully represented. It was here that the king, Victor Emmanuel, was : 
| from the shore in picturesque groupings of architecture. The white- _ received in royal state after his late visit to the French and English 
| 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. GIOVANNI. 

We lately gave our readers a fine engraving of the King of Sar- 
dinia, and on the opposite page we now present a view of the noted 
Cathedral of St. Giovanni, in Turin, one of the large citics of his 
kingdom. Its quaint architecture and massiveness are well delin- 
eated in the illustration, being quite unlike any European church 
or cathedral which has been represented in these pages. Turin is not 
rich in ancient or imposing architecture, and the good citizens are 
said to particularly pride themselves upon this edifice. Its modern 
structures compare well with those of any part of the classic divis- 
ions of Italy. — city is not quite so large in the number of its 

as ton. 


ness of the houses, the intermingled palaces, and the surrounding | courts, and here it is that Lonis Napoleon will probably be received 
villas beyond, add much to its charm and beauty. It is strongly with lavish splendor upon his proposed return of his royal friend’s 
fortified, and very closely built, the streets being but ten or twelve | visit. Turin is rich in its manufactures of cotton, linen and silk 


| feet in width! being in many parts inaccessible to vehicles. | goods, and is a wealthy and thriving city. 


OF THE SENATE, 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
I WOULD NOT BID FAREWELL. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 

I would not wish to bid farewell 
To earth, co fair and bright, 

When lingers round my soul the spell 
Of beauty, soft and light— 

And when so many joys are thrown 
From pleasure’s shining hand ; 

Like pearls, from angel-fingers strown, 
Along life’s beaten strand. 


I would not wish to fade away, 
Like flowers of earthly clime ; 
When pleasant is the passing day, 
And sweet the summer time ; 
And when around me friendship smiles, 
And gales blow smooth and free, 
To bear my bark to golden isles, 
Upon life's sunny sea 


I would not wish to yield my breath, 
And see my bright hopes fade. 

And crumble, at the touth of death, 
Into eternal shade— 

To be but like a fading flower, 
Or like a star of light, 

Falling from heaven in midnight hour, 
Forever down to night. 


And yet, at last, must come a time, 
Maile up of long farewells, 

When on the soul will steal the chime 
Of heaven's veeper bells: 

Then would I sail out from life's sea, 
When all around grows dark ; 

And welcome would tht passage bo, 
Though in death’s silent bark. 


- 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MR. BAKER’S DOMESTIC 


BY 


SYSTEM. 


Mrs. Batt and Mrs. Baker had pnt the little Balls and the | 


little Bakers to bed, and for the first time during the winter sea- 
son were spending an evening together. It seemed very cosy and 
sociable to sit down in front of the open stove, with its bed of 
glowing coal, and talk familiarly of matters interesting to wives 
and mothers. And so thought Mrs. Ball, who affirmed that her 
little ones had been so cross and wayward that day, that she need- 
ed just such a quiet period to calm her irritated nerves ; which 
remark was seconded by Mrs. Baker, who added, that Frank, 
Frederic and Fanny had behaved shockingly all day, wearying 
her patience sadly, and preventing her from sewing, reading or 
even thinking. 

“T don’t know that my boys and girls differ from other boys 
and girls, but I get very tired with the care of them all the day,” 
said Mrs. Ball, sighing softly. 

“ And so do I; yet my husband thinks the duty a very slight 
one,” returned Mrs. Baker, sympathetically. 

“That I do!” said the person alluded to, emphatically, abrupt- 
ly entering. “That Ido; and as soon as I get on my slippers, 
I'll give you a good reason for it. Good evening, Mrs. Ball. I 
didn’t intend to be a party to your innocent remarks, but the last 
one of my wife’s I couldn’t avoid hearing ; an assertion, by the 
way, which I am ready to make again.” 

“ As she rendered your views so correctly, I presume no harm 
is done,” laughingly returned Mrs. Ball. 

“ Discussing children, were you not, and the tremendous bur- 
den of care and trouble they impose upon tender mothers ?” in- 
quired Mr. Baker, half seriously. 

“ We stand convicted of the heinous crime. Pray, what have 
you to say against it ?” retorted both Mrs. Ball and Mrs. Baker. 

“ Nothing, certainly, of the right of every lady to talk about 
what pleases her; but a great deal against the erroneous opin- 
ions you maintain. The truth is, Mrs. Ball—the truth is, wife, 
you magnify your motherly duties; you look at them through a 
glass which increases their dimensions wonderfully. You make 
a mountain of a molehill, and then imagine you are climbing up 
its rugged sides, when you are simply walking on level ground. 
You complain because it has become habitual; you talk of fatigue 
and nervousness, because every other mother does the same. 
There isn’t one woman in ten who knows how to take care of 
children properly.” 

“ Have you any experimental knowledge of the matter ?” asked 
Mrs. Ball. 

“No, indeed! he knows nothing about it,” cried Mrs. Baker. 

“I see I am in the minority, but I don’t mean to be frightened 
out of my argument,” quoth Mr. Baker. “In the first place, I 
advance that women don’t understand children.” 

Mrs. Bali and Mrs. Baker looked volumes. 

“They make,” he continued, undaunted by two pairs of sharp 
eyes, “a great fuss about a very little matter. Children do not 
need continual talking to; one word is as good as ten, if rightly 
applied. Begin right, and there need be no trouble in managing 
them. When they cry, learn ’em not to; when they want any- 
thing, make ’em wait on themselves.” 

“ What if they can’t walk? There is supposed to be a period 
in a child’s life when its feet are of no possible service,” remark- 
ed the listening wife, in a tone the least bit malicious. 

“ As I have two such critical listeners, it behoves me to choose 
my words more carefully. To amend my remark, teach children 
to wait upon themselves as soon as they ean walk.” 


“A difficult omy to put into paseo.” said Mrs. Ball, with | 


the air of one confident of the soundness of her position. 

“ Not at all, madam, I assure you; nothing is easier.” 

“ Did ever you try it!” pursued the lady, surveying the mas- 
culine theorist, as thongh she compassionated his ignorance. 

“ Why—no—not exactly,” he stammered, “ but that doesn’t 
militate against the facts of the case. I’m confident I can take 
care of children without tiring myself, or thinking it a burdensome 
duty. I should start right, Mrs. Ball.” 

The man in the dressing-gown and slippers contemplated the 
fire with great apparent satisfaction. 

“Thea why not take your wife’s place to-morrow, and let her 


| spend the day with me?” quericd the mother of the four little 


Balls. ‘ She needs relaxation, and as you maintain that children 
are no trouble when rightly managed, they will not interfere with 
your happiness, in any degree. You can ‘start right,’ and I have 
no doubt everything will go on swimmingly. What say you to 
my proposal ?” 

Mr. Baker eyed her attentively for a moment, then slowly 
replied : . 

“] don’t know but it’s reasonable. Should you like it?” he 
added, turning to his wife, who had been exchanging speaking 
glances with Mrs. Ball. 

He received a hearty assent. 

“ Then it’s settled; I'll keep house, and you shall go visiting. 
I’m not particularly wanted at the store, and it will be a fine 
chance to write several letters and look over a book of accounts. 
I'll wager a new hat against a new bonnet—and the bonnet, with 
your permission, shall ybelong to Mrs. Baker—that I will get 
through the day grandly, without fretting and scolding, or worri- 
ment and weariness,”’ was the brave rejoinder. 

“You hear, Mrs. Baker—a beaver against one of those eight 
dollar beauties at Champney’s! I wish I was as sure of a new 
velvet as you are!” exclaimed the merry Mrs. Ball. 

“ Don’t be too positive! a hat may be called for before you are 
aware of it,” briskly retorted Mr. Baker. “TI’ll demonstrate my 
system, or confess myself in an error.” 

Mrs. Ball smiled in a peculiar way, spoke a few words in an 
under tone to her ally, and bade her friends good night. 


Mr. Baker was awakened at a late honr the following morning 
by baby Fanny, who was amusing herself by pulling his whiskers. 
Glancing at his watch, he found it was past eight o’clock. Where 
was Mrs. Baker? Why were not the older children dressed and 
out of the way, instead of jumping about the room, clamoring for 
their clothes? Mr. Baker did not make a very elaborate toilet. 
He ran down stairs, found a good fire in the stove, a pot of hot 
coffee, and the table spread ; but the party instrumental in bring- 
ing about this comfortable state of things was non est. 
through the chambers, glanced into the parlor, looked into the 
wood-shed, and put his head down ceilar and called ‘‘ Ellen” sev- 
eral times. No response being elicited, he was driven to the con- 
clusion that his better half had taken an early departure for 
the mansion of Mrs. Ball, leaving him to get a “right start” 
without her interference. He was rather unprepared for this punc- 
tual introduction to domestic life, but being somewhat of a philos- 
opher, Mr. Baker set about making the best of it. He was re- 
fiecting upon the propriety of refreshing his inner man, when two 
small voices were heard at the top of the stairs. 

“T want to be dressed—TI want to be dressed !” 

These were certainly reasonable requests, and hurrying up to 
the chamber, he collected together an armful of juvenile gar- 
ments, and bidding the little ones follow, went back to the warm 
room below. He was progressing very slowly in enrobing the 
miniature men (for Mr. Baker, like many other husbands, had but 
an imperfect idea of children’s needs), when a scream caused him 
to drop a boy suddenly and run to the assistance of baby Fanny, 
who, indignant at being left alone, had crept from the low bed 
and started to descend the stairs; but an unlucky misstep caused 
her to come bumping down on her head and shoulders, to the dis- 
may of her father. Fortunately, she was not much hurt; a little 
soothing and a lump of sugur soon dried up her tears. 

“I wonder why children can’t stay where they’re put!” thonght 
Mr. Baker, as he wrapped a blanket about the bumped young 
lady, and sat her in a high chair, preparatory for breakfast. “ But 
I'll get started right, directly.” 

He went on with the dressing business so summartly disturbed. 
What a number of small skirts, dresses, pinafores, socks and 
shoes the young Bakers wore? And the pinning and buttoning 
that his awkward fingers so bunglingly achieved, was by no means 
a trifling item. And then Frank and Freddy helped him by 
“ turning round ” the wrong way, and thrusting their arms every- 
where but into the right sleeve. The shoes se:med several sizes 
too small for the feet they were to cover, yet by much pulling and 
working the task was completed. Meantime Miss Fanny was oc- 
cupying her leisure moments by strewing the sugar about, crum- 
bling the bread and spreading butter on the cloth. 

“ How can a man look behind him, I wonder!” muttered Mr. 
Baker, surveying the disordered table; but the complaints of 
two older boys (who now made their appearance) that they should 
be tardy at school, made eating a paramount duty. Ranging his 
five charges about the family board, he stationed himself at the 
head to attend to their wants. He had no previous experience in 
that department, and therefore was astonished at the number of 
pieces of bread he was called upon to “ spread,” and the quantity 
of drink he was requested to “ fix.” 

“And Mrs. Baker does this three times a day! Why, it’s 
worth a quarter every meal! I sha’n’t get a chance to eat a mouth- 
ful !’” mentally ejaculated the husband and father, going to the 
closet to replenish the butter-plate. 


He went: 


When he returned, three of his heirs were quarrelling over the 


| last piece of bread. Mr. Baker thought it time to “ lay down” 
| his rules and “get a good start” for the day. 


“ Children,” he said, with as much dignity as though he were 
delivering a speech in Congress, “ children, your mother has gone 
away and will not return till night. But I shall stay at home 
with you, and everything will goon as usual. I trust you will 
make no noise, and prove obcdient children.” 

These words were undoubtedly heard, but no perceptible effect 
was manifest. The listeners were very quiet, however. There 
was no doubt that he had “hit the nail on the head.” En- 
couraged by this “ good start,” Mr. Baker cleared away the dish- 
es with alacrity, pausing only to ask William and Charles why 
they didn’t go to school. 

“?Cause we aint ready,” replied both at once, 

“ Why not ?” 

“Mother brushes our clothes, and puts on our collars, and 
gives us apples for recess, and reads: over our lessons with us, 
and picks out the hard places on the maps, and mends our pen- 
cils, and sews up the holes in our pockets—I’ve got a great one in 
mine—and bends our hats into shape—mine’s all jammed now— 
and—” 

“ Stop—that’ll do,” interrupted Mr. Baker, frightened at the 
length of the list of offices required of him. 

It was nothing to wield a clothes-brush, but to adjust collars 
was another affair. He pinned and unpinned, fixed and unfixed ; 
sometimes the subjects of his operations declared that he “ prick- 
ed,” sometimes they insisted that he “pinched.” But the poor 
collars fared the worst of the three; by the time they were satis- 
factorily adjusted, Mrs. Baker would have consigned them to the 
wash-tub without an instant’s hesitation. Apples were easily 
found, but they needed wiping; whereupon the officiating mana- 
ger sent one of the boys after a cloth—the first clause of his new 
system being to make children wait upon themselves. Charley 
was expeditious ; he made his appearance with one of his moth- 
er’s damask napkins. Mr. Baker said “ pshaw !” not very amia- 
bly, and went fora proper article himself. As for the lessons and 
the “ hard places on the map,” they were left to take care of them- 
selves. The “hole in the pocket ” could not be so easily disposed 
of, for Charley declared that his pencils would slip through if it 
wasn’t “run up.” Up stairs again went the patient father, to 
consult Mrs. Baker’s work-box. After marbles, nails, jack-knives, 
strings, fish-hooks and a dubious pocket-handkerchief had been 
emptied, and the receptacle for this heterogeneous mass duly 
turned (Charley had gathered up one corner and tied a piece of 
twine around it), Mr. Baker proceeded to repair the rent with 
something greatly resembling a darning-needle. 

“ Running down ”’ would have been as intelligible as “ running 
up,” to the puzzled looking man whe had placed the owner of the 
pocket in a chair that he might be reached more conveniently, 
and now stood contemplating the “ hole ” with evident misgiving. 
If he had been about to sew up a wound in the boy’s flesh, he 
could not have taken the first stitch with less reluctance. His 
needle unthreaded twice (it took him in the first instance five min- 
utes to thread it) and once rolled out of his large fingers to tho 
floor, where it required father and two sons to find it; but after 
Mr. Baker had worked himself into a profuse perspiration by his 
efforts, Charley was of the opinion that it would “hold ;” of which 
his progenitor was by no means certain. Next the “jammed” 
hat was produced. Mr. Baker manipulated it this way and that, 
but its crushed proportions defied his skill; it went “jammed ” 
to school. Flattering himself that nothing more was wanted, the 
demonstrator of the new system wiped his face, and breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

“ My shoe string’s broken; can’t I have a new one ?” inquired 
William, inspecting his foot, with a look of concern. 

Mr. Baker groaned. 

“ Get it yourself, can’t you?” he replied, with a frown. 

“Don’t know where to find one,” said the boy; and then aside 
to Charley, “I wish mother wouldn’t go away ; father’s so cross.” 

There was no help for it, Mr. Baker got up, searched in all im- 
probable places for the article wanted, and finally made another 
visit to his wife’s work-box, taking therefrom a piece of white 
cord which was quickly inserted into the shoe. The lad was nut 
exactly satisfied with the color of his string, but the countenance 
of his father was not promising enough for complaint. 

“What are you waiting for?” demanded the latter, sternly, 
percciving that the boys still lingered, as if wishing, yet half afraid 
to speak. 

“School’s been begun most an hour; must have an excus¢; 
get punished for being tardy if we don’t,” spoke up Charley. 

“T’ve half a mind to make you go withont one, for spoiling 
hats and breaking shoe strings,” responded the impatient father. 
“ However, one of you go and get the inkstand, and J’ll write 
one ; I can’t wait upon you any longer.” 

A boy bounded up the staircase, seized the ink-stand and 
bounded down, spilling half its contents, and upsetting a smaller 
boy. 

“Why can’t boys (and he might have added men) carry any- 
thing without slopping ?” grumbled Mr. Baker, surveying the 
black circle which the ink-stand left on the table-cloth. “I wish 
I had gone myself!” 

The remedy for tardiness being put upon paper, Charles and 
William went on their way rejoicing, to the great satisfaction of 
the senior Baker. 

It must not be supposed that the three smaller juveniles were 
inactive during this relaxation of surveillance. Rare reasoners 
are children. Perceiving no watchful eyes upon them, they com 
meneed amusing themselves in their own way. The movable 
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itate the process of “drawing ;”’ and this was too promising an 
opening for Masters Frank and Frederic to resist. Their chub- 
by hands and the bed of warm ashes were soon in contact ; while 
tiny heaps began to multiply upon the floor under their nimble 
fingers, between which they made railroads, placing chips there- 
upon fofears, and a large piece of coal for an engine. 

Miss anny (who had begun to realize that she had powers of 
locomotion) was an interested observer of these proceedings, until 
the idea entered her juvenile brain that she could do a small bus- 
iness on her-own account. Spying a pair of scissors, she slipped 
down from her high chair and gained, unnoticed, possesion of 
them. Still as a mouse, she seated herself under the table where 
Mr. Baker had thrown her clothes. A pretty dress happened to 
lie nearest her hand, which she was not long in trying the edge of 
the scissors upon. They ran along smoothly through the pliant 
cloth, and the little lady rather liked it ; she cut more, and went on 
eutting antil the pretty spotted print had lost its original shape, 
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| mouth to repletion, casting, meantime, lonzing glances at a jar 


| little mouths watered for the delicious compound. 


resembling nothing so much as a pile of patchwork. But a hearty | 


shaking and an ungentle sitting down changed the current of her 


‘ thoughts and the bent of her inclinations. As Aunt Debby would 


say, Mr. Baker looked “tried.” He had a decided aversion to 
corporeal punishment, but he never came nearer to administering 


of jam beyond his reach. A logical mind had Master Frank for 
a boy of five. He thought that if he had a high chair, or was as 
tall as Charley, he could touch the coveted article; the next link 
in the chain of his reasoning was, how could he make the chair he 
was in, higher? A square box stood on a shelf on a level with 
his feet. 
up again. His little mouth and two other 
He knew he 
was “ doing mischief,” but that very knowledge made him more 
eager to touch the earthen jar; for is it not a truism that stolen 
fruit is the sweetest ! Standing on his tocs, and stretching his 
body as much as convenient, he was about grasping the treasure, 
when down came boy, box and chair—chair uppermost. The 
young climber was not heavy, yet his weight was sufficient to 
break the slight box cover, plunge his feet into a layer of choice 
honeycomb, slide the box off, and overturn the chair. 


Now for the jain! 


Much surprised at this unlooked-for manifestation, but not a 


| bit hurt, Master Frank essayed to rise. That, however, promised 


it than when he saw the ash heaps and the remnants of Fanny’s | 


dress ; as it was, the shaking was given with a will. 


That his eyes could not be everywhere was fully obvious ; that 
children required more watching, much stricter attention than he 
had before imagined, was another evident conclusion; and that 
the labor of attending to the wants of five young Bakers was not 
inconsiderable nor to be performed without fatigue, he was also, 
just then, inclined to admit. He had assuredly “started right,” 
yet for some singular reason, his system didn’t work to his mind. 
It had met with unexpected obstacles, and was rapidly running 
off the track. Half the day was nearly spent. What had he 
accomplished ? Nothing—absolutely nothing; or at least, that 
was the word he felt sure Mrs. Baker would have chosen to apply 
to his morning’s work. 

Still there was yet time to redeem his mistakes; between that 
and night, he promised himself to take a new tack; to trium- 
phantly walk over the difficulties relating to the management of 
children. 

After-proper reprimands, the trio of offenders were placed upon 
chairs where they remained perched until Mr. Baker’s back was 
turned, when they slid down noisclessly to look about for amuse- 
ment. The culinary department required attention ; five hungry 
mouths would soon be wanting dinner, and our housekeeper pur- 
posed trying his skill at a soup. Mrs. Baker made very good 
soups, but he was confident he could make a better. He was 
some time in getting the materials together, and once he came very 
near scalding one of his male heirs, who persisted in disregard- 
ing his directions to “keep off ;” but the necessary articles were 
at length collected in a kettle and put to simmering over the fire, 
which he made of such intensity that he burned his compound in 
less than half an hour. That accident didn’t add to the fineness 
of its flavor, which he was a little suspicious of before, from the 
fact that he had, in an unlucky moment, substituted ginger for 
pepper. But congratulating himself that “ the children wouldn’t 
taste it,” he poured his preparation into a large tureen, and seat- 
ing his noisy boys and girl, who were clamoring for “ some- 
thing to eat,” he proceeded to divide the spoils. All being duly 
served, Mr. Baker stirred the soup thoroughly and helped himself 
to a ladle-fall. The first mouthful was smart—the next smarter 
—the third smartest. That was owing to the ginger. But then 
ginger was highly sanative, and prized for many purposes ; that 
was no disparagement to the soup. His mouth felt uncomfort- 
ably warm, while an incessant call for “ drink ” kept him trotting 
busily between the pump and the table. 

But though he slily wet his own lips with the cooling liquid, he 
was not going to retire vanquished from the field, albeit the bitter 
mingled with the sweet. He made another dive at the bottom of 
the dish, bringing up a suspicious looking object, which he depos- 
ited upon his plate for closer inspection. It proved to be one of 
Fanny’s shoes ; and it was neither nice nor tender. That did not 
increase his appetite, or add to his admiration of that young 
lady’s behaviour. No one participated in this discovery but Char- 
ley, whose astonished exclamations were cut short by a frown 
from his father, who dexterously pushed the dripping shoe between 
the tureen and a large pitcher, that eight other eyes might not 
detect it. 

“ What torments children are !”” mentally ejaculated Mr. Baker, 
wiping his moist forehead, after dinner. “It isn’t possible the 
little plagues act like this all the time! If they do, I shouldn't 
blame most women for committing suicide or going crazy! Here 
I’ve questioned the mischievous imps, and not one of them knows 
anything about that confounded shoe. I’ve a good mind to whip 
’em all and put ’em to bed !” 

But the performance of this threat would prevent a satisfuc- 
tory demonstration of his system ; therefore it was given up as 
inexpedient. 

Stepping out a moment for something which he needed, he 
charged his charges (Charles and William having gone to school 
again) to be very quiet and do no mischief in the interim. A 
sheer waste of words! Mischief lurked in their eyes, smiled on 
their lips ; mischief was largely represented in their compositions, 
and it must have an outlet. Scarcely had the door closed behind the 
retiring Mr. Baker, than the trio started on a voyage of discovery. 
Frank, being the oldest, led the expedition, which took for its first 
field of operations, the kitchen closet. Pushing a chair before him 
to render less difficult the pleasant task in prospective, he mount- 
ed it and took a peep into the sugar-bowl. Generously giving 
his brother and sister twe small lumps apiece, be stuffed his ewan 


to be a matter of some difficulty, inasmuch as both feet were 
firmly imbedded in the sticky substance. By struggling he e=tri- 
cated himself, and the expectant ones, having no scruples again-t 
the contact of honey and leather, set about regaling themselves 
in the primitive mode—with their fingers. Freddy, in reaching 
over Fanny for his share, dropped a liberal allowance on her head 
and his apron, and then tried to repair his mistake by rubbing 
both with his hands, to the detriment of the silky hair, which as- 
sumed at every brush of his fingers a still gummier aspect. 

In the midst of this sweet repast Mr. Baker returned. One 
giance at Frank’s feet, Frederic’s apron and Fanny’s head, includ- 
ing their hands and faces, and the dripping box upon the floor, 
explained the nature of what presented itself. He shook one, 
boxed a second, and slapped the third, before recollecting that he 
was opposed to physical punishment. And Fanny’s hair! What 
would Mrs. Baker say !_ How should he get the honey off? He 
was undecided where or how to begin. He had just taken her 
locks in hand when the door-bell was heard to ring. Command- 
ing the offenders on no account to leave the room, he started for 
the door. It was a lady friend whose acquaintance he valued. 
He shook hands with her heartily, and invited her in. The lady 
was polite, but eyed her glove furtively. Our founder of a new 
system thought of his hands and apologized, telling some out-of- 
the-way story, extremely improbable. 

The disagreeable subject was hardly disposed of, before the 
three victims of honey made their debut, bashfully sliding in, one 
after the other, Frank with his shoes sticking to the Brussels at 
every step, Frederic with dripping apron, and Fanny in her night- 
dress (Mr. Baker hadn’t been able to find anything to take the 
place of the cut one) and bare feet (one shoe was under the 
stove drying). 

The father of this interesting group perempterily ordered them 
out, and wished himself in Japan. Was there ever a man so 
harassed by adverse circumstances and—children? The lady, 
not finding her host very talkative, and somewhat flurried in man- 
ner, withal, took leave very soon ; thinking the little Bakers not at 
all attractive and shockingly neglected ; while the disturbed mas- 
ter of the mansion took his way to the kitchen, lamenting the in- 
auspicious chance that had shown her his progeny in such a 
plight. Mrs. Baker would never forgive his agency in the unfor- 
tunate occurrence, priding herself as she did on the general clean- 
liness and tidiness of her offspring. What could possess the lit- 
tle torments to come trooping in unbidden, with their fingers in 
their mouths, and said mouths very dirty? To plague him, 
doubtless, and make their mother miserable when she came to 
hear of it. 

In this perturbed state of mind, Fanny’s hair got badly pulled, 
in his frantic attempts to remove the deposits thereon. It was 
hard work, rather, the flaxen curls being tangled and matted to- 
gether in a way that made him feel uncomfortably cross. Fanny 
bore the pulling heroically, at first ; but as the process grew more 
complicated, began to whimper, finally relieving her pent up feel- 
ings by a loud outery, in which she was joined by Freddy who 
began to be frightened by the threatening glances of his offended 
parent. 

It was somewhere in the vicinity of four o’clock when Mr. Ba- 
ker got time to sitdown. His limbs ached with weariness, and 
his head felt fit for nothing but a pillow. Yet desirous of show- 
ing his wife that he could find leisure for what he had purposed 
doing, he produced pen, ink and paper, and commenced a letter ; 
writing, to begin with, with one eye on his sheet and the other 
on the children, who were penitently sitting in a row, just still 
enough to be meditating more mischief. The indefatigable but 
unfortunate Baker was soon absorbed in his occupation, forgetful 
of the responsibility resting upon him. Casually raising his eyes 
at length, he beheld Fanny with a suspicious looking vial to her 
lips, and hastened to take it from her. Unlucky child! it was 
labelled “ Laudanum.” 

The effect of this terrific discovery upon the nervous system of 
the father was most start'ing. It was the grand climax of his 
experiment—fatal alike to that and to Fanny. The vial was 
empty, but still emitted a flavor of the execrable drug which it 
had contained. No time was to be lost. The paternal Baker 
caught up his hat and ran for medical aid at a speed truly indic- 
ative of the pressing emergency. He was tearing by Mr. Ball’s 
house at a frantic pace, when he was hailed by Mrs. Baker, who, 
from the window of her friend’s dwelling had perceived his hurried 
advance. 

* What, for pity’s sake, is the matter, Mr. Baker?” cried the 
anxious wife. 


“ Fanny—laudanum—docter !” replied he, much out of breath. 


He jumped down, pushed it into the chair, and climbed | 
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Baker. 

“ The vial—the vial !’”’ exclaimed the husband, in tones so trag- 
ical that they were frightfully Othello-like. 

“ There was nothing in it.” 

“ Are you sure !” 

Mrs. Baker assured him that she was entirely sure, and the 
alarmed father began to live again. After enjoying the revulsion 
a moment, he said, with as much coolness as he could summon : 

“T guess I'll go back ;” then, very kindly added, after taking 
the first homeward step, “if you are most ready to go, I'll wait 
for you.” 

Mrs. Baker was quite ready to accompany the founder of the 
new system for the proper training of children. 

‘I'm afraid, Mr. Baker, that you didn’t get a good start,’”’ she 
remarked, glancing at the children and their various occupations. 

Frank had produced his father’s blacking, and was persevering- 
ly engaged in putting a layer of that material over the stratum of 
dried honey that had adhered to his shoes since the notable acci- 
dent of the earlier part of the day ; but not being well skilled in 
that branch of industry, made copious deposits upon the floor and 
his face ; Frederic was building a fire of little sticks and shavings 
upon the hearth-rug, with very good success, having just pro- 
duced a flame which burned much to his satisfaction; and Fanny, 
who had a sweet tooth, was up to her eyes in honey again. 

There were traces of the day’s march of confusion, disor- 
der and destruction in every direction the prudent housewife 
could turn her eyes. Mr. Baker shrank into himself in abso- 
lute dismay ; and when he saw Mrs. Ball glide in, with an ex- 
pression mercilessly quizzical, he undertook to make a desperate 
rush from the premises. But he conldn’t do it; his egress was 
prevented by Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Ball. 

“ The system is demonstrated !” quoth Mrs. Ball. 

“Its practical working is proved beyond a doubt!” added Mra. 
Baker. 

“Let me go! let me leave the country !” 

“How nice everything looks !’’ pursued Mrs. Ball, taking a 
general survey of the room. 

“Tt’s a wonderful system !”’ continued Mrs. Baker. ‘ There’a 
no honey on Fanny’s hair; no blacking on Franky’s face ; no ink 
on Freddy’s hands ; no ashes on the floor; no grease nor butter 
on the table-cloth ; no chips on the stove ; no water in the chairs ; 
no crumbs on the shelves ; no confusion and disorder anywhere 
prevalent! How stupid women are, not to know how to take 
care of children, and how silly they are to complain of troubles 
and trials, when the whole thing can be reduced to a science !” 

“Come, Ellen, what’s the use?” interposed Mr. Baker, depre- 
catingly. 

“A science! only think !” resumed Mrs. Ball. 

“And the grand secret is in getting a ‘ fair start, 
Mrs. Baker. 

“Your husband’s name must be mentioned at the next ‘ Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention,’ for appropriate honors! What light 
he reflects on the wearers of the bifureate, generally!” suggested 
Mrs. Ball. 

“What kind of a hat do you prefer, Mr. Baker—a stove pipe 
section, a Kossuth, or a Wide-awake ?” queried his fairer half. 

“ A Wide-awake ! most probably,” asserted Mrs. Ball. 

Mr. Baker said not a word, but nervously drew forth his pock- 
et book and tvok therefrom ten dollars, which he handed to his 
wife with a subdued manner that was very significant ; it was an 
appropriation for a new velvet bonnet—an eloquent confession of 
the fallibility of his system. An elegant piece of head-gear, 
which attracted much attention, appeared in the Baker pew the 
next Sabbath. 

The moral of our story is obvious. Woman’s life is, to the 
majority of men, a profound secret ; they know little of its trials ; 
its cares, labors and perplexities are an arcanum so deep and mys- 
tical, that they pass on through the trodden way of existence, re- 
ceiving of her ministrations without pausing to ask the cost of 
what is enjoyed without cessation from the cradle to the final rest- 
ing place of humanity. 
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THE TRUE WOMAN. 


The true woman, for whose ambition a husband’s love and her 
children’s adoration are sufficient, who applies her military in- 
stincts to the discipline of her household, and whose legislative 
faculties exercise themselves in making laws for her nurse ; whose 
intellect has field enough for her in communion with her hus- 
band, and whose heart asks no other honors than his love and 
admiration ; a woman who does not think it a weakness to attend 
to her toilet and who does not disdain to be beautiful, who be- 
lieves in the virtue of glossy hair and well-fitting gowns, and who 
eschews rents and ravelled edges, slipshod shoes and audacious 
make-ups ; a woman who speaks low, and does not speak mach ; 
who is patient and gentle, and intellectual and industrious; who 
loves more than she reasons, and yet does not love blindly ; who 
never scolds and rarely argues, but adjusts with a smile ; such « 
woman is the wife we have all dreamed of once in our lives, and 
is the mother we still worship in the backward distance.—Dickens. 

A SUNBEAM ON THE STAGE. ’ 
I once saw a sunbeam stealing through a crevice in the roof, 
and glancing upon the darkened stage, at a rehearsal. That sin- 

le streak of golden light, falling upon the dust, and paint, and 
faded scenery, and glaring imitations of nature, spoke to me, in a 
thrilling tone, of green, murmuring foliage ; of air voicefal with 
rural sounds ; of the flower-studded earth ; of nature’s rich store- 
house of vernal treasures; of all that sunbeam shone upon, far 
away from this mockery and drudgery, this mimicry and misery. 
As I watched the beam illuminating the surrounding gloom, my 
mind was filled with fresh and strengthening aspirations that be- 
longed not to this life of representation, that no affinity with 
the place and the hour. It is years ago, yet I have never forgot- 
ten that one ray of light, and the sensations and reflections which 
it called into existence.—Anna Cora Ritchi 
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BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 


Ha, ha! they're thinking to capture the wind! 
To imprison the foaming wave! 

Good Fayjah, we'll leave them afar behind— 
Allah preserves the brave. 

We'll leave them afar on the desert’s track— 
We'll leave them afar on the shore ; 

Neither the Arab nor steed can slack 
Till enemies scent them no more. 

Ha, ha! they're thinking to weary thee, pet, 
With their fresh relays of post! 

They will prove the Arab and steed well met— 
Fayjah against a host! 

Push on, push onward, my gallant steed— 
Onward for home and life! 

My child will divide with thee half of his bread: 
Thou it share the caress of my wife. 

Courage, good courage, Mahratta’s bright gem, 
Pride of the lord of Ind! 

Thou art worthy a star in my diadem— 
Ha, ha! can they chain the wind? 

Courage, good steed, for thou bearest a king— 
The chief of a lordly band: 

These Englishmen deem it a laudable thing 
To rifle our own good land. 

Courage, good Fayjah. they're hunting us now— 
But they know not the path to the cave; 

They're thinking to twine round their own haughty brow 
The glories that round us wave. 

Courage. once more, and a season of rest 
Shall reward thy devotion and pain ; 

To morrow at sunrise, with dancing crest, 
The bandit will scour the plain. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 


THE BLACK SADDLE-MARE. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 

Kart Von Dunperman lived near the town of Greffelbach, on 
a small stream emptying into the Kocher, in the department of 
Jagst, in Wirtemberg. Karl owned a mill there, that he had 
bought since he had become an old man. It was an old mill, but 
a good one, and Karl had as much grain as he could possibly 
grind brought to his place. He ran the mill two years alone, and 
then, as he found he was growing blind and weak, he hired a stout 
man to come and take charge. The person whom he hired was 
Martin Hoffman, a poor, deformed man, with such a hump on his 
back as made him almost frightful to behold. Karl’s family was 
a small one, there being only himselfand Barbara Luben, who was 
only fifteen years old, and yet Karl declared she was the best cook 
in the country. He had taken her when she was eight years old, 
her parents having died. At that time Karl had lost his wife, and 
having no children about him to love, he took little Barbara, and 
she was so comely and good, he loved her as if she had been of his 
own flesh and blood. Barbara lost none of her comeliness as she 
grew up, but rather grew more handsome. 

There was one other thing on the premises that Karl loved, and 
that was the black saddle-mare he had owned for thirteen years. 
She was a good beast, but would not work in harness ; yet she 
would carry enormous loads on her back. But Karl oply wanted 
her for a saddle beast, for since he had grown old and fat he found 
it difficult to walk much. This mare was jet black in color, and 
as handsome in form as any horse in Jagst. Karl had owned her 
from a little colt, and he would sooner have sold his mill than his 
black saddle-mare. 

But Karl Von Dunderman had scen his mill for the last time, 
and for the last time had he ridden his black mare. Death had 
come to call him away. He called Barbara to his side and said : 

“ Barbara, you see lam dying. There is no use in your crying, 
for I must go—and I am old enough, too. Now I have given all 
my property to you, save fifty ducats which I have given to Mar- 
tin. The mill is yours, and you must hire Martin to work it; and 
besides the mill I leave you over two thousand ducats. ‘Thus you 
see, you are very rich, for the mill will not only support you, but 
pay you something handsome beside. Now of course many young 
men will try to get you for a wife. And now I must have a solemn 
promise from you. You shall never marry a man until you have 
seen him ride the black saddle-mare. When a man comes whom 
you do not want, just send him off at once; but should one 
come whom you would be willing to have for a husband, you must 
tell him the conditions on which you will accept him. He must 
saddle the black mare, and ride her up the hill and back again. If 
he does this, then take him; but if he does it not, then send him 
away. And mind you, no man can try but once. If he fails the 
first time he must give it up.” 

“ But,” said Barbara, “then I shall surely marry the first man 
who tries, for there cannot be a kinder beast.” 

“| know how kind she is. But allowing ithappens as you say, 
you cannot object, for you are not to let them try unless you would 
like them. Bat this shall not always last, you know, for the black 
mare cannot live till you are very old. You are now only fifteen, 
so by the time you are thirty the mare will be pretty well worn out. 
But you shall keep her as well as you can, and be very careful she 
does not get injured. Now to all this will you give me your sol- 
emn promise?” And Barbara promised very solemnly. 

And Karl made Barbara give one more promise, and that was, 
always to use the same saddle she now owned ; and she gave this 
promise the more readily because her saddle was.a very beautiful as 

well as strong and durable one. 


Pictorial. 
THE BANDIT CHIEFTAIN TO HIS STEED. 


After this Karl Von Dunderman died; and after he was buried 
Barbara went home and was sad and lonesome. Martin Hoffman 


| came to live with her, and though he was cheerful and kind, yet it 
| was a long time before she could become reconciled to the loss of 


her old protector; but when the spring birds came, and the pretty 
flowers began to bloom, she laughed once more, and her soul came 
back to its joyousness. One day, while overhauling the papers 
Karl had left in his old desk, she found a note directed to her. 
The superscription was in Karl’s hand, and the note was strongly 
sealed. She was just going to open the missive when she saw 
some writing beneath the superscription, and it read as follows : 
“ Barbara must not open this until she is married, nor must she allow 
any one else todo so. I know she will not disobey.” 


For a while Barbara wished to know what was inside of this let- 
ter, but she remembered she had never disobeyed her foster-father 
while he lived, and she would not now darken her remembrance of 
him by doing it ; and so she placed it again in the desk. 

Time passed on, and when Barbara was seventeen she was one 
of the handsomest girls in the neighborhood. She and Martin 
lived pleasantly together, for she had become used to his deformity, 
and he absolutely worshipped her. The mill kept working away 
all the while, its great wheel groaning and rumbling always while 
the sun was up, and often by candle-light, for Martin was faithful. 

During this time several men had sought the maiden’s hand, but 
she had turned them off without a question. At length, there came 
a young man whom she did not dislike. His name was John Fors- 
tern, the son of an inn-keeper in Greffelbach. But Barbara was 
discreet, and resolved ere she allowed her affections to become fixed 
by further intimacy, to put Jolin to the test. 

“ Come, sweet Barbara—you must allow me to love you,’ 
the youth, upon his knees. 

“ And why should I do that ?” she asked. 

“ Because I would have you for a wife,” was the response. 

“ You are plain,” replied Barbara, “and I will be equally so. 
Before I can give you any answer you must saddle Von Dunder- 
man’s black mare, and ride her up to the top of the hill and back 
again. I promised old Karl that I would not marry a man who 
could not do this.” 

“The old man was wise,” cried John, rapturously. “ He would 
have you take a man of nerve for a husband. And yet how simple 
a job that must be, for you ride the beast at will.” 

“ And mind,” added the maiden, “ you can make but one trial.” 

“Very proper,” returned John. “The man who could not 
handle so kind a beast, would not be worthy of so kind a wifs.” 

So the black saddle-mare was led out, and saddled and bridled. 

“ Dear Barbara,” cried Forstern, “I am the happicst of men. 
To the top of the hill and back, you say ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then hold your love till I am back. Now here’s up!” 

As he spoke he vaulted into the saddle, and commenced to draw 
the rein; but—“O! Ah! What the——Whoa!” 

But neither force nor entreaty could make the black mare go 
ahead. She only reared and plunged .furiously, and finally, by 
springing erect on her hind legs,managed to throw her would-be rider. 
Barbara was sorry; and she said so,—but she could not help it. 
So John Forstern went away professing to be very miserable. 

Lovers kept coming—some for the pretty girl herself, and some 
for the money and the mill. Among the former at length came 
Peter Rothendorf. He was a well-looking young man, of respect- 
able family. Barbara had known him some time, and she knew 
him to be a good, kind man. She felt sure she should love him if 
he continued his addresses, for she respected him now, and even 
felt happy when she saw him coming. But she forgot not her 
promise to her protector, and she told Peter the conditions on which 
he could continue his visits. 

“ But that is too easy a task for so rich a prize,”’ the young man 
cried. “I am an experienced horseman, and may as well call the 
work done.” 

“But you must do it,” said Barbara. 

“Of course—and it shall be done at once, too. 
day, that sees my love my own.’ ” 

And with this scrap upon his lips Peter Rothendorf went out. 
Martin led the black mare from the stable, and as soon as the sad- 
die and bridle were on, the young man mounted. He waved his 
hat to Barbara, and then whistled to the mare. The animal’s first 
movement was a sudden spring, sideway, to the left—then, as sud- 
denly, to the right—then three lightning-like leaps forward, and 
then, in an instant, a rearing straight upon the hind feet. Poor 
Peter Rothendorf went over the mare’s head and lighted in the 
great water-butt by the fence. Barbara went sadly into the house, 
and Peter went sadly home. 

The next whom the maiden fancied was Rodolf Silthofen. He 
also passed through the ordeal, and instead of reaching the top of 
the hill upon the black mare’s back, found himself in the mill-brook 
upon his own back. , 

Poor Barbara began to fear she should never get a husband, for 
these repeated failures rather tended to make her want a compan- 
ion. Within the next year five young lovers tried the task, and 
they all failed. The black mare seemed bewitched. 

By-and-by Barbara was twenty-one years old, and when she 
looked into her mirror she knew she was beautiful. Eleven lovers 
—good young men—had confessed her charms, but they had been 
driven off by the strange fatality attached to the black saddle-mare. 

One day a new lover came to the mill. He said his name was 
Karl Thanhauser. He was not far from seven-and-twenty, with a 
bold, frank face, a fine, dark eye, glossy hair, that hung in nut- 
brown curl:, and stout and strong of frame. His voice was like 
muzic, and his smiles like the summer’s sun. He had little money, 
but a great deal of genius. He came up first to paint the old mill— 
not to cover the fabrie itself with paint, but to paiut its counterpart 


* Hail, happy 


= 


on canvass ; and while doing this he worked in the house, and took 
his meals there. After the mill was done he painted some more 
pictures of scenery thereabouts ; and then he said he must paint 
Barbara’s likencss. To this the maiden readily consented, for she 
liked the young artist’s companionship. Before the portrait was 
done she wished he would ask her to be his wife, so she could put 
him to the test. And finally the question was proposed. 


Karl asked her plainly to love him, and be his wife. For an in- 
stant she thought of accepting him without running the fearful 
risk of losing him, for her heart would break if she were to lose 
him now. But her truth triumphed, and she told the artist he 
must ride the black saddle-mare to the top of the high hill and back 
again ere she could give him an answer. 

“ And why is this ?”’ Karl asked. 

“ Because my old foster-father Karl Von Dunderman made me 
promise never to marry a man until he had done it.” 

“ And have any tried it yet?” 

“ Yes—eleven have tried, and failed.” 

“Sweet Barbara,” cried the young man, clasping the maiden to 
his bosom and kissing her, ‘I shall not lose you. Thou art mine.” 

Again Martin put saddle and bridle upon the black mare and led 
her forth. Karl gathered the rein in his hand, and then put his 
foot in the stirrup. Then with a cheerful whistle he brought the 
beast a gentle cut with his whip, and—she put her nose forward 
and trotted off. Away to the top of the hill she went, and then 
came back again, and then he alighted. 

“Now what say you?” the youth cried, as he clasped the maiden 
once more to his bosom. 

She only laid her head on his shoulder, and said she was very 
happy. It was arranged that they should be married in one weck. 

On the very evening before the marriage was to take place, the 
lovers sat together upon the door-stone. 

“Barbara,” the youth said, “it is me you love, and not my 
name, eh ?”’ 

“ Certainly. But why do you ask such a question?” 

“ Because my name is not Thanhauser. My true name is Karl 
Von Dunderman.” 

“ What, the same name as my good foster-father boro 9” 

“ Yes—he gave it to me.” 

“He father ?” 

“Yes. I was his own son.” 

For awhile Barbara was incredulous, 

“When I was only twelve yerrs old,” explained Karl, “I ran 
away. My father whipped me very severely, and, as I thought, 
without cause. I got one letter from him, in which he threatened 
to send an officer after me if I did not come home. Of course this 


| was not the kind of letter to move me. I made my way into Italy ; 
| got a place in an artist’s studio, and finally gained a knowledge of 


the art myself. When I had become able to gain my own liveli- 
hood I set about it; and as soon as I had laid up money enough 
to defray my expenses I started for home. At Mainhardt, where 
my father used to live, I first learned that he was dead ; and there, 
too, I learned that he had left his whole property to an adopted 
daughter, who was not only very beautiful, but who yet remained 
single after a hundred proposals for her hand. It was not the wish 
for my father’s wealth that drew me here—I only wished to see and 
know the being who had been his to love, and who had taken my 
place ; for as I grew up I loved my father more. I came, and I 
was not long in loving you. So now you know all.” 

On the next day they were married, and then Barbara told Karl 
about the letter. So they went and got it, and upon opening it 
they found it to read as follows : 


“To BARBARA, MY BELOVED CuILp,—Once I hadason. He 
left me when only twelve years old, and it was my own harshness 
that drove him away. Should he ever come back, it would be my 
holiest wish that he might become your husband. But I can hardly 
hope so much. Yet ere I die, if he comes not back again before, 
I shall leave you with a restriction toward this end. But I will 
not leave it so that any unprincipled man can step in and claim to 
be my son, as some might do in hope of thereby gaining some of 
the property I leave. I think my sonis the only man besides Mar- 
tin, who can ride the black saddle-mare, therefore I shall use that 
test. Yet I would not leave this to you so that it might prevent 
you from gaining a husband, for were you to know of my wish you 
might put off honest lovers without use or benefit. 

“‘ And if my wish kept you from a husband longer than you 
could desire, the knowledge that it was my earnest prayer will 


surely remove all “yee feelings. If you do eversee my son, 
tell him his father loved him well, and in his last hours of life 
blamed him not. Von DunpEerMan.” 


“ And how could you ride the black saddle-mare when none oth- 
ers could do it ?”’ asked Barbara, as they both wiped away their tears. 

“ Ah, it was very simple,” returned Karl, with a smile. “It 
was I who broke the mare when she was a colt, and to prevent the 
neighbors’ boys, and any others, from riding her clandestinely, 
and also to be rid of the pest of borrowers, I taught her to allow 
no one to ride her who mounted upon the near side. By persever- 
ance I got her so that she would throw even me off if I mounted 
upon the side which it is always customary to use for that purpose. 
If you will look at your own saddle you will notice that it is made 
‘wrong side to,’ as others would call it; and Martin, I find, knew 
the secret. Of course no man, not in this secret, would think of 
mounting upon the off side; so my father knew that if I did re- 
turn, I, and I alone, could ride the beast. Are you sorry the mare 
threw off so many lovers for you ?” 

“QO, no, Karl,” murmured the maiden, with happy tears in her 
eyes, “I am very glad, for now I have the right one. If you had 
been thrown off I should never have tried again.” 

“Why so, dearest 

“ Because my heart would have been thrown off, too, and broken 
in its fall.” 

Of course Karl Von Dunderman was satisfied—and so was Bar- 
bara—and, more than all, so was the Back Sappie-Marer. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SWEET CECILE LISLE. 


BY WILLIE PABOR. 


Tt happened in this wiee—years ago, 
In Manna-Hatta’s far-famed isle, 

Beside the sparkling Hudson’s flow, 
I met the Lady Cecile Lisle. 


Her eyes were blue as violets are, 

And on each cheek was throned a smile; 
And travel near, or travel far, 

You'd find no fairer ones the while. 


Pebbles were lying round her feet : 
Lilies were nestling in her hair, 

Fresh from the forest's dim retreat, 
And, like the wearer, pure and fair. 


T saw no archer bend his how— 
I heard no arrow cleave the air; 
But this, and only this, I know, 
My heart was wounded then and there. 


The tide went downward to the sea, 
The white ships floated with the tide ; 
And then methought how sweet ‘twould be, 
With Lady Cecile as my bride, 


To stem the current of the years, 
Heart-nerved by hope, by love, by pride— 
Borne swiftly by the shoal of fears, 
And reach at last Port Sanctified. 


The golden-sandaled autumn came, 

As summer doffed her robe de rose ; 
And Cecile took another name 

That gave my wounded heart repose. 


She whispered vows of love and truth, 
The pastor words affirming said; 

And in the heyday of our youth, 
Sweet Cecile Lisle and I were wed. 

>—___---- — 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


REAL LIFE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Ts there a letter for one Oldfield ?” said a stout, decent woman, 
presenting herself at the window of the post-office delivery, in 
Norriston, of which office I was then the incumbent. It was a 
strong Scotch accent in which she spoke, respectful, but quite 
decided. I looked up involuntarily from my writing, and sur- 
veyed the owner of the voice. The clerk was inspecting the 
pigeon-hole on which the letter O was conspicuously posted, at 
the same time asking her what was the given name. 

“There will be no name but Mistress Oldfield, I am thinking,” 
said the woman. 

“Then, here it is,” said the clerk, handing her a letter in a 
thick, handsome envelope, on which was written, in a fine, clear, 
bold hand, “ Mrs. Oldfield, Norriston.” It was mailed from Man- 
chester, England. 

“Surely, that is from my own son,” she said, as she caught 
sight of the writing, which would not have disgraced Dunton him- 
self. ‘Do give it me; it is from my William.” She took it with 
a bright smile on her broad, motherly face, that did me good to see. 
Presently she came back, and with evident reluctance, she asked 
to have the letter read to her, intimating that she could not read it 
herself. I took her into my private room, and opened the letter, 
which was from her son, William Baillie, detailing many circum- 
stances of a family nature. 

From it I gathered that he was a clerk in the employ of Dal- 
glish & Co., manufacturers, at Manchester; and further, that the 
senior partner was married to the writer’s sister, of whom he wrote 
in terms of warm, brotherly affection, and also of her husband as 
of an employer whom ke honored and respected. The letter, alto- 
gether, was one which bespoke a cultivation on the part of the 
writer, such as could hardly be expected of the son of a woman 
who could not read. 

Afterwards, when I became familiar with the woman’s appear- 
ance at the window, to which she regularly came whenever the 
steamer arrived from England, I would take out her letters, and 
beckon her into my room, where I listened with much intérest to 
the artless story which she at various times related, and which 
found its confirmation in the many allusions to family matters 
which her son’s letters contained. 

Helen Fairlie was a bright, rosy, flaxen-haired and blue-eyed 
Scottish lassie, with a heart full of kindly and social feelings, and 
a more than ordinary share of natural good sense; but, unfortu- 
nately, with no advantages of education, even in the most common 
branches, \which are at present enjoyed so fully everywhere. 
To spin, weave, make butter and cheese, and occasionally to 
look after the sheep when the farm beys were otherwise engaged, 
was the extent of her accomplishments. Nor did she feel at all 
mortified by this want of knowledge ; for many girls around her, 
of her own age and station, were equally ignorant. In fact, it was 
seldom otherwise in the secluded district in which she lived, except 
with the daughters of professional people, and of those landholders 
who spent only the summer season on their estates, and migrated 
with the swallows to the south when winter approached. 

To one of these estates came William Baillie, to offer himself 
as head gardener. He was a gentle, modest, good-looking youth, 
with some pretensions to education, and was well skilled in his 
quiet and peaceful occupation. 

At a fair in the neighborhood, where the pretty, blue-eyed Helen 
was carrying off the palm of bellecheod among the rustic beaux, 


, health, and the latter, their father’s gentle disposition. 
| mother’s care of them when young they owed much. 


she attracted the notice of the young gardener from Clover Hill; | 
and for a week afterwards the rosebushes and pink-roots were 
sadly neglected in the garden, so mach did he think of the roses 
and violets in Helen Fairlie’s cheeks and eyes. When he asked 
her to marry him, she did not tell him how deficient she was in 
many things which he prized most ; and when after their marriage 
he sorrowfully discovered it, he comforted himself that, at all 
events, she was of a stronger and more resolute nature than him- 
self, upon which his own feeble nature could lean itself; for in 
matters not pertaining to his calling, William Baillie was timid as 
a girl. 

Three sons and two daughters were born to them: the former 
inheriting their mother’s physical strength and uninterrupted good | 
To the 
She was 
firm and decided, but kind; the father was less firm, but he was | 
gentle, and in all intellectual things was their teacher. The chil- 
dren received the full flow of that inner fountain which to their 
mother was sealed; for Baillie not only imparted to them his 
knowledge in all the common branches of education, but some- | 
thing, too, of a higher life—a sense of religious trust and repose, | 
into which she could not enter. 


But now William Baillie was laid on a sick bed, in consequence 
of a severe cold which he caught on coming from the green-house 
into a chilly and biting air. How much he then appreciated Helen’s 
care and good nursing; never had her nature seemed so soft and 
gentle. To his wakeful eyes, nothing seemed half so lovely as the 
kind, anxious face that bent above his pillow—nothing so refresh- 
ing as the cool hand on his forehead. But her care and affection 
were alike powerless ; and though he lingered till the time when 
his beloved flowers were in their summer glory, he never arose | 
from that sick bed. | 

It was now that Helen's resolute and earnest character stood her | 
in good stead. She roused herself to make an effort in behalf of | 
her children, and she took the first advice which seemed reasonable | 

| 
| 
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to her. Pursuing this, she took them over to England; and 
amidst the smoky atmosphere of the Manchester factories, she 
found employment for all her family save one. ‘This was Andrew, 
the eldest, who strongly objected to a life of such confinement and | 
restraint. He had breathed the free air of the Scottish hills too | 
long to bear such a change. “If I must live in smoke, dearest 
mother,” said he, ‘it shall be in the smoke of battle.” And he 
accordingly enlisted as a soldier. It was Helen’s second great 
trial, but she bore it without complaint, and saw him off with 
calmness and fortitude. 

Now she busied herself in the care of providing for her other 
children, who, confined through the long days at the factory, were | 
delighted to get back at evening and partake of the social evening | 
meal, which her willing hands prepared for them. But still, her 
days were necessarily passed alone. No pleasant, friendly neigh- | 
bor (such as she had by dozens almost in Scotland) ever came to | 
while away her time; and she who had lived in the social freedom 
of a Scottish neighborhood, found her present situation intolerable, 
from the perpetual reserve and restraint which environed her. She 
was wholly separated from her children, except the brief hours of 
their hurried meals—for sleep overtook them the instant they sat 
down at home, after the fatigues of their daily life. 


When, therefore, John Oldfield proposed to share his worldly 
fortunes with hers, she consented, not from any love towards htm, 
but because she could not bear the loneliness which through the 
long days was uncheered and solitary, without even the aid which 
books might have given her. Helen ought to have known—nay, 
she did know and feel—that there was a great difference between 
him and William Baillie; but she was easily persuaded to marry 
him, and her children were unused to dispute her decisions, and 
she married—married to find that she should have little after all 
of pleasant companionship, or even of peaceful quietness. For 
John Oldfield was indolent, wasteful and intemperate; and the 
money which her children were spending their young strength to 
earn, was seized by him and spent at the alehouse. 

Helen thought long upon what course she ought to take. She 
could not bear to have her children injured and mortified ; so, 
when little Helen Oldfield was three years old, after much endur- 
ance and long-suffering, she persuaded her husband to emigrate to 
America, as the only way to save her other children from trouble 
and vexation. Robert Baillie, her second son, married when quite 
young, and offered his sister Elizabeth a home in his house as 
long as she wished it. To William and Mary the mother’s heart 
clung fast, and leaving them was the hardest; but even this pang 
was softened by the knowledge that they were great favorites with 
the rich manufacturer, and that he had promised Mary a home 
with his widowed mother, where she would be well cared for. 
Helen did not then know that he had for some months wavered 
between Mary’s beauty and goodness on one hand, and their con- 
nection with John Oldfield on the other. 

For Mr. Dalglish was a well-meaning and right-minded man ; 
and he would not have been ashamed of the virtuous poverty of 
the mother, while he shrank from the contact with such a man as 
her husband. ‘There was nothing, therefore, to prevent the Old- 
fields from emigrating, except John’s reluctance to make any 
effort. But Helen’s strength of purpose prevailed ; so she gath- 
ered up all her resolution to bid her children farewell, and with 
little Helen in her arms, she departed for the ship that was to bear 
her away from their sight. 

“ Keep Helen at school,” was William’s last injunction, as he 
kissed the fairy little creature, embraced his mother, and shook 
hands kindly with his stepfather. ; 

Tey arrived in America in the early spring, and were advised 
to go to a village in which some factories had been recently erect- 


| ent; ane she believes in doing her duty still. 


ed, and where opcratives were wanting. John obtained work 


without difficulty, but his irregular habits remained, and he had 
days of utter listlessness and inactivity from the effects of indul- 
gence. Helen’s strong heart did not forsake her; she tricd to 
make him as comfortable as his selfishness would not permit. 
Little Helen grew into even more than her mother’s beauty, and 
promised to be as good and wise as she was beautiful. At first 
her schoolmates laughed at her quaint Scotch attire, to which her 
mother still clung as to the memory of her native land ; but her 


good breeding, and the sweet voice which uttered such perfect 


English accents, soon won the hearts of teachers and scholars. 

The first letter from England announced Mary’s marriage with 
Mr. Dalglish. The second brought sadder tidings. Andrew, her 
brave eldest son, was killed in battle; he had fought gallantly 
more than once, I knew well, for the poor mother showed me, 
with streaming eyes, the large silver medal which his colonel trans- 
mitted to her after his death, with a letter kindly written, contain- 
ing an account of his bravery. 

She had kept it by her a few months, when she received a letter 


| from William (which, by the way, was the one I had first read), 


asking to have it given to his sister, Mrs. Dalglish, who was 
anxious to have it in her possession. Perhaps she wished to show 
to her husband’s family that her own was not altogether undistin- 
guished. Be that as it may, the mother reluctantly resigned it. 
As some consolation to her for parting with it, I took several fine 
impressions of it, both in black and red sealing wax, for which she 
scemed very grateful, a3 well as for the care I bestowed upon the 
transmission of the medal to England. 

Every letter from William—none ever came from Mrs. Dalglish 
—contained the most affectionate expressions for little Helen, and 
seemed to refer to her future residence in England, which he in- 
tended to offer her. Indeed, her grand brother-in-law need not be 
ashamed of her; and I was glad when her mother came to consult 


| me about sending out Helen’s daguerreotype to be seen by her 


English relations. She is a glorious little creature, with the air of 
a born duchess, and a dignity which will charm Mr. Dalglish, who 
is now as anxious as any of them for Helen’s arrival. At the 
same time pitying the mother’s loneliness after she will have left 


| her, they have offered her a home also, if she will but leave her 


husband in America. 

But the strong-hearted, self-sacrificing mother will not hear of 
it. She has done her duty through life far better than many 
who have had the advantages of birth, education, wealth and tal- 
She fvels that she 
has been led into one great mistake (that of her second marriage), 
and that she must abide by the consequences. 

“ After all,’ she said, smiling, “if I had not married him, I 
should not have been Helen’s mother.’”” And she gazed with a 
mother’s pride on the beautiful picture with which she was about 


| to astonish them in England, as she added, ‘‘ Queen Victoria has 


not a child so fair or so good as Helen.’ 

And soon, very soon she will send her, fair and good as she is, 
and guarded only by the holy influences of a mother’s love and 
prayers, to make a home by some English fireside. 


Speed on, white-winged messenger of the sea! Speed on, fleet 


| ship! Thou bearest many sad ones to our shores, but few of these 
return. Now, thou carriest a young girl and her fortunes ; and no 


English maiden, highborn as she may be, who dwells in marble 
halls, in the shadow of her ancestral trees, is fairer or purer than 
Helen. 


> —- —--—- 


ALL SORTS OF MINDS, 


There is a strong disposition in men of opposite minds to despise 
each other. A grave man cannot conceive what is the use of wit 
in society ; a person who takes a strong common sense view of the 
subject, is for pushing out by the head and shoulders, an ingenious 
theorist, who catches at the slightest and faintest analogies, and 
another man, who scents the ridiculous from afar, will hold no 
commerce with him who tests exquisitely the fine feeling of the 
heart, and is alive to nothing else; whereas talent is talent, and 
mind is mind, in all its branches! Wit gives to life one of its best 
flavors, common sense leads to immediate action, and gives socicty 
its daily motion; large and comprehensive views its annual rota- 
tion; ridicule chastises folly and imprudence, and keeps men in 
their proper sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of truth ; 
analogy darts away in the most sublime discoveries ; feeling paints 
all the exquisite passions of man’s soul, and rewards him by a 
thousand inward visitations, for the sorrows that come from with- 
out. God made it all! It is all good! We must despise no sort 
of talent ; they all have their separate duties and uses ; all the hap- 

iness of man for their object ; they all improve, exalt and gladden 
ife.— Sidney Smith. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encow by the unprecedented success which this popular Monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the pro- 
rietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the public. 
at this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS. is admitted by every one, 
containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in each number, 
being more than any of the $3 —_ and forming two volumes a year, of 
six hundred pages each, or twelve undred pages of reading matter per annum, 
for ONE DOLLAR! 

Moytaty is printed with new ‘ype. upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, cach 
number being complete in itself. 

No secta subjects are admitted into its pages; there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its own sect or clique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such 23 
any father, brother, or friend would place in the hands of a family circle. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest paper in the world. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor. as below, shall receive the 
yo owe for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and eight 

, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. ; 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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JOHN G. GILBERT. 

It is hardly for us to write one word biographi- 
cal for our Boston ers, concerning this well-known and 
favorite actor. Mr. Gilbert is a Boston boy, having been 
born in this city, February 27, 1810, and is ey 
46 years of age. His long connection with the profession, 
his high order of dramatic talent, his excellent character as 
a citizen, and his unbounded popularity wherever he is 
known, have marked him as an individual peculiarly appro- 

riate to be delineated for the gratification of the readers of 
lou’s Pictorial. The likeness was drawn for us by 
Mr. Barry, from a ph ph by those well-known artists, 
Masury & Silsbee. Mr. Gilbert commenced his professiona 
career at the old Tremont Theatre, of Boston, November 
28, 1828, making his debut as “‘ Jeffier” to the Belvidera of 
the celebrated tragic actress, Mrs. Duff, and at once gave 
romise of the future excellence to which he was destined. 

e was immediately en as one of the stock company 
of the theatre, then under the management of Mr. Dana, 
lessee, Joe Cowell being stage manager. The ae 
year, Mr. Gilbert made an engagement with J. H. Caldwell, 
of the Camp Street Theatre, New Orleans, and remained 
south and west for the subsequent five years, performi 
star engagements, and filling permanent positions in vari- 
ous cities. in returning to this city, he became a stock 
member of the Tremont, under Mr. Barry’s management, 
pleying the principal old men’s characters until his (Mr. 

.’s) retirement. His next engagement was with Mr. J. 
S. Jones, at the same house, where he filled the position of 
stage manager, and also that of a lar acting member ot 
the company, for three years, at which period the theatre 
was sold fora church. He then jeined the National Thes- 
tre, Boston, under Mr. Pelby, and when O. C. Wyman re- 
vived the Old Federal Street Theatre, he became its stage 
manager. At the close of the first season here, he went to 
London, and opened at the Princess Theatre, as Sir Robert 
Bramble, and engaged here for the season, acting the first 
old men, playing with Macready, Charlotte Cushman, etc. 
After a season in London, he returned to this country, and 

layed at the Park Theatre, New York, until its destruction 

fire. From thence he went to Philadelphia, where he 
few three seasons at the Chestnut Street Theatre, where 
was eminently popular. At this present writing, Mr. 
Gilbert and his estimable lady (an actress of high ability) 
are members ot the new Boston Theatre, belieing the say- 
ing, that “a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country ”—for few gentlemen upon the stage in this, or any other 
city, can count more friends and admirers than he. The line of 
character in which Mr. Gilbert performs is very high and varied, 
embracing such as Sir Peter Teazle, Falstaff, Sir A. Absolute, 
Dogberry, Polonius, Shylock, Sir Edward Mortimer, Master 
Walter, etc., in two of which characters we have never seen him 
excelled, viz., thore of Sir Peter, and as Polonius. The charac- 
teristics of Mr. Gilbert’s acting are great fidelity to the text and 
conception of the author, distinct enunciation, great power and 
fiexilility of voice, and a taste in dress which long experience has 
pe His late performance in this city as Calaban, in the 
‘Tempest, was a very arduous and remarkable one, night after 
night producing his careful and nicely conceived characteristics of 
one of Shakspeare’s most peculiar conceptions. We venture noth- 
ing in saying, that no actor on our boards is more generally ad- 
mired, or morc justly appreciated than John G. Gilbert. The en- 
tire company and genera! business management of our Boston 
Theatre are of the first class, and our citizens exhibit a justifiable 
pride in encouraging, by liberal patronage, so well conducted a 
temple of ¢ amusement, and where so much good taste is 


&pparent. 


JOHN G. GILBERT. 


CARS BREAKING THROUGH A SNOW-DRIFT. 

We have had some really old-fashioned snow storms in the 
vicinity of Boston the present winter—storms that blocked up the 
roads far and near, filled our streets to overflowing with the fleecy 
fall, and, in short, impeded travel generally. Our artist, Mr. 
Warren, has sketched for us below an actual scene which he wit- 
nessed at the Wellington depot, but a few miles from this city. 
The snow-plough is seen gallantly dashing the snow from the 
track, forming a cloudy spray before the train that follows, and 
burying itself quite out of sight in the drift. On many of our 
roads, leading to and from Boston, travel was entirely impeded 
for forty-eight hours at a time, during the late storms, and the 
same experience has visited various parts of New England. A 
snow-plough affixed to a train, and in full operation, is really a 

icturesque sight. 


A Greek maiden being asked what fortune she would bring her 


BREAKING THROUUH A SNUW-DRIFT, AT WELLINGTON HILL 


REMARKABLE TREES. 

Among the remarkable trees in the world, the following 
may be en of as the most curious:—The Brazil Nut 
Tree.—The Brazil nut tree may justly command the atten- 
tion of the enthusiastic naturalist. is tree thrives well 
in the province of Brazil, and immense quantities of its de- 
licious fruit are annually exported to foreign countries. It 
grows to the height of from fifty to eighty feet, and in ap- 

ce is one of the most majestic ornaments of the for- 
est. The fruit, in its natural position, resembles a cocoa- 
nut, being extremely hard, and of about the size of a child’s 
head. Hach these shells contains from twelve to 
twenty of the three-cornered nuts, very nicely +— to- 
=. And to obtain the nuts as they appear in market, 
ese shells have to be broken open. During the season of 
their falling, it is da us to enter the groves where the 
abound, as the foree’of their descent is sufficient to k 
down the strongest man. The natives, however, provide 
themselves with wooden bucklers, which they hold over 
their heads while collecting the fruit from the ground. In 
this manner they are perfectly secure from injury. The 
Cannon Ball Tree—Among the plants of Guinea, one of 
the most curious is the Cannon Ball Tree. It grows to the 
height of sixty feet, and its flowers are remarkable for 
beauty and fi ce, and contradictory qualities. Its 
blossoms are of a delicious crimson, appearing in — 
bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume ; the fruit resemb! 
enormous cannon bal nce the name. However, some 
say it has been so called because of the noise the balls make 
in bursting. From the shell domestic utensils are made, 
and the contents contain several kinds of acid, besides su- 
gar and gum, and furnish the materials for making an ex- 
cellent drink in sickness. But singular as this may appear, 
this opti. when in a perfectly ripe state, is filthy. and 
the odor from it is exceedingly unpleasant. "The 
Tree.—At Goa, near yoye there is a singular vegetable 
(the Sorrowful Tree), so called because it flourishes in the 
night. At sunset no flowers are to be seen; and yet half 
an hour after it is quite full of them. They yield a sweet 
smell, but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon them, 
than some of them fall off, and others close up ; and thus it 
continues flowering in the night all the year. The Great 
Chestnut Tree-—On one side of Mount Etna there isa 
famous chestnut tree, which is said to be one hundred and 
ninety-six feet in circumference, just above the surface of 
the ground. Its enormous trunk is separated inte five divi- 
sions, which gives it the appearance of several trees growing to- 
poe. In a circular space formed by these large branches, a hut 
been erected for those who collect the chestnuts. The Dwarf 
Tree.—Captains Kink and Fitzroy state that they saw a tree on 
the mountains near Cape Horn, which was only one or two inches 
high, yet had branches spreading out four or five feet along the 
ground. Sack Tree.—There is said to be a tree in Bombay 
called the Sack Tree, because from it may be stripped very singu- 
lar natural sacks, which greatly resemble felt in appearance. "The 
Ivory-Nut Tree.—The Ivory-Nut Tree is popularly called the Tagua 
Plant, and is common in South America. The tree is one of the 
numerous family of palms, but belonging to the order designated 
as screw pine tribe; the natives use their leaves to cover their cot- 
tages, and from the nuts they make buttons and various other arti- 
cles. The Butter Tree.—On the banks of the Niger, in Africa, 
they have a tree called the Shea, from which excellent butter is 
obtained. The tree is like our oak, and the fruit somewhat re- 
sembles the Spanish olive. The kernel of the fruit is dried in the 
sun and then boiled ; and the butter thus obtained is whiter, firmer, 
and of a richer flavor than that obtained from a cow, besides keep- 
ing sweet a year without salt—New York Sunday Dispatch. | 
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husband, replied in the following beautiful and forcible language : 
: “I will bring him what gold cannot purchase—a heart unspotted, 
fs and virtue without a stain ; which is all that descended to me from 
my parents.” 
7 === = = : - 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, ‘‘ The of our Un- 
fon” has proved the most popular and successful. baste aie profit- 
able existence it is now more pleasing and attractive than ever.— Quincy Patriot. 
Few papers can com with The Flag of our Union as it ita origi- 
nality, numbering, as of the best 
names, while its matter is always chaste and entertaining.— Daily Bee, Boston. 
Carefully printed upon fine white paper, and filled with original matter from 
a toend. “ Flag of our Union” merits the extraordinary popa- 
ity which it has enjoyed for ten consecutive years.— Ladies’ Repository 
Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are sure to see “‘ The Flag 
of our Union” in nearly every family circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste 
and liberality in the publication of this charming weekly.— Burlington Sentinel. 
Justly unrivalled in circulation, ‘‘ The Flag of our Union ” its its im- 
mense list of subscribers with choice original matter, which can obtain 
nowhere else. The best writers are engaged upon the paper.— Daily Ledger. 
A charming weekly visitor to the home circle is ‘‘ The Flag of our Union ”"— 
chaste, issue, and edited, not by a pair of 
scissors, but by an experienced and careful hand.— Charleston Mercury. 


HINTS TO BE HEEDED. 

We have often wondered that our daily journals, which are all 
so wide awake to the movements of the times, political, social, sci- 
entific and literary, do not publish, at stated intervals, an “ Art 
Prices Current,” which would show the statistic-loving public at 
how low a cost the materials for superb galleries are being heaped 
up in this favored land. The choicest gems of the grandest old 
masters are daily knocked down at our public auction-rooms, in 
large quantities, for a mere song. Why can’t we have regular quo- 
tations—“ Teniers, lively—Rembrandts, shaded down—Titians, 
firm—Guidos, fluctuating” In respect to these marvels of art, 
we are particularly favored over the benighted coxntries which 
prodaced them. In Italy, a Guido or a Titian is worth 5000 or 
6000 guineas—the passage across the Atlantic reduces their value 
to forty or fifty dollars. And observe in this the generosity of 
foreign picture-dealers, and their liberal desire to encourage a taste 
for art in this country. Half a dozen originals are a princely for- 
tune to their possessor in Europe; but he renounces his hopes of 
gain, though his pictures are his all, and sends them to this great 
republic to be disposed of for a few hundreds ef dollars, simply 
from a genuine devotion to the best interests of art. Of course, 
we are sneaking on the supposition that the assertions of the cata- 
logues as to tne genuineness of these productions are reliable. 
Who would doubt the veracity of a catalogue? As well might 
you call in question the items of a bulletin, or a lady’s statement 
of her age, or the remarkable events chronicled by Munchausen, 
or by Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the pioneer of travellers. No; we 
insist upon it that our market is deluged with genuine old masters, 
and that every man of moderate fortune may acquire, if he choose, 
a gallery surpassing that of Dresden in artistic wealth. 


ENGLAND AND THE War.—The peace party of Great Britain 
are making strenuous efforts to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties between the belligerent powers. England has gained nothing 
yet by this protracted contest. France has won “glory” by the 
wholesale, but it is a costly article. 

Our Dottar Macazine.—It will be seen by reference to our 
Magazine imprint, that we send a gratis copy to any postmaster, 
or other individual, who sends us eight subscribers. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» People in New England do not complain for want of 
snow the present season—the “ crop ” is abundant. 

+++. W. HL. Perry’s wife deserted him in New York, in con- 
sequence of which he shot himself, poor fellow. 

-++. Miss Louisa Howard has proved a good card and great 
favorite this winter at our Howard Atheneum. 

+++. They have passed stringent laws in Illinois and enforce 
them, to preserve the game from January to August. 

-+++ The Old ’Un (may his tribe increase!) has been quite ill, 
but he is now convalescent, thanks to good nursing ! 

+++» There have passed through the Chicago post-office, in the 
last three months, 14,368,000 newspapers and printed documents. 

-++. A sleighing party left Boston the other day, all good 
friends, but all fell out with each other before returning. 

... The insurance companies of Providence, R. I., wont in- 
sure any building in which liquor is retailed to the public. 

.s++ The fact that Boston is the healthiest city in the world, is 
the cause of general remark at home and abroad. 

-+++ A deaf mute lately defined gratitude as being the memory 
of the heart. True, very, and poetical as true. 

+++ Flour and provisions of all kinds have fallen in price, and 
the good time coming seems to be close at hand. 

+++» A woman named Mills was burned to death in this city 
the other day while lying upon a bed intoxicated. | 

++.» It is hinted that the English troops are very hard to man- 
age this winter in the Crimea. Riotous, mutinous and drunken. 

+++. At St. Paul, Minnesota, the people have been luxuriating 
in an atmosphere thirty-nine degrees below zero. 

«+++ The population of New Orleans is now said to be at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand. 

+++» In Europe, thistle heads are getting to be used, as a sub- 
stitute for rags, in the manufacture of paper. 

+++» The present estimate of the population of China, is four 
hundred millions. What a host ! 

+++. During 1855, eighty-two persons committed suicide in 
Massachusetts, fifty-nine males and twenty-three females. 


LITERARY PURSUITS. 

“Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,” wrote Sir Walter 
Raleigh on a pane of glass, to which Queen Elizabeth appended, 
“Tf thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.” The admonition is 
as applicable to those who seek literary fame as to those who “ put 
their trust in princes.” The smiles of the muses are even more 
capricious than the proverbially fickle smiles of princes; and the 
great heart of Sir Walter Raleigh, that failed not in the path of 
political ambition, faltered in the perilous road of authorship. 
We are told that “ Sir Walter’s History of the World sold very 
slowlie at first, and the bookseller complayned of it, and told him 
that he should be a loser by it, which put Sir Walter in a passion. 
He said that since the world did not understand it, they should 
not have his second part, which he took before his face and threw 
into the fire, and burnt it.” 

In spite of the manifold wrecks that strew the course of litera- 
ture, in spite of the vast disproportion between the successes and 
the failures, the former, that is, contemporaneous successes, being 
the exception to the rule, men conscious of talent persist in em- 
barking their all upon the stormy and fickle wave of popular 
favor. Few have the courage of Sir Walter, who determined that 
literature should be his staff and not his crutch; or of Rogers, 
who invested his temporal prosperity in banks instead of book- 
sellers. 

Those who are embarking in literary pursuits ought to under- 
stand perfectly well before-hand that they have about the same 
chances of fortune before them as if they invested every cent in a 
lottery, in which there is a ruinous number of blanks of every 
prize. Years must elapse under the most favorable circumstances 
before their labors can be remunerated. For every Byron there 
are a thousand Chattertons. Years must elapse before they can 
win the ear of the public—before they can shape the wealth of 
their imagination into the coinage that passes current with the 
public; for it is not enough that the metal be pure, it must be 
highly wrought to please the popular taste. We do not hold up 
the old bugbear of booksellers being the sworn enemies of men 
of letters who “drink their wine out of authors’ skulls.” That 
fallacy has long since been exploded. Booksellers are sensible 
men, and liberal men, who pay liberally for what will sell well, 
but who are not overfond of publishing books solely for the ac- 
commodation of the trunkmakers and pastry cooks. The fact 
that not one book in ten pays its expenses is a sufficient proof that 
the booksellers are not the adamantine and unapproachable trades- 
men they have been represented to be. 

Men of letters too often lack common sense. “TI can get plenty 
of men of genius to write for me,” said a London newspaper pub- 
lisher, “ but very few men of sense.” Every man of genius, 
embarking in the sea of letters, should remember, that while he 
may secure contemporaneous fame and fortune, the chances are 
that he will not live to see his, labors appreciated. He must be 
ready to say, with Goldsmith, “If the present generation will not 
hear my voice, hearken, O posterity! to you I call, and from you 
I expect redress.” But we fear men will continue to gaze only on 
brilliant contemporaneous successes, and refuse to glance at the 
many miserable failures which make them exceptional cases. 
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Steapy Purrose.—The contemporaneous judgment of the 
world is rarely correct. Goldsmith tells a story of a French 
priest at Rheims, who was detested by his fellow-citizens for his 
niggardliness. He never gave away the smallest sum in charity, 
and bent all his energies to the accumulation of a prodigious for- 
tune. The secret came out at last. He had seen that the great- 
est want of the poor was that of pure water, for which they were 
obliged to pay a large price, and he devoted his wealth to build- 
ing an aqueduct for its gratuitous supply. His name was Gou- 
dinot, and he died in 1749, after expending a million and a half 
of livres for his benevolent purpose. Had he died with his plans 
unfulfilled, his memory would have been held in execration. 


A Carerut Enoineer.—The Burlington (Iowa) Telegraph 
of the 5th ult. says that the engineer on a passenger train on the 
Albany and Salem (Indiana) Railroad, on arriving at the bridge 
over Salt Creek, near Bloomington, directed the passengers to 
alight ; then, crossing the bridge on foot, he told the fireman to 
start the train and then jump off, and that he would catch it when 
over. The train was started, and on reaching the centre of the 
bridge, it gave way, and the locomotive and cars were plunged 
into the stream and instantly disappeared from view. 


+ 


Lectures.—The editor of Batiovu’s Picroriav would reply 
to numerous calls upon him to lecture in various parts of New 
England, that he can only comply with such demands upon him in 
this connection, as shall admit of his returning to Boston at an 
early hour each morning. To lyceums in the vicinity of this city, 
any evening will be given which is not already engaged. 


Tue Licnt Fantastic Toz.—The queen of Greece, as her 
name implies, is ridiculously fat, and is said to have a “foot like 
a juvenile elephant.” The courtiers, when they wish to flatter 
her, compare it to a young leather trunk, with a fearful disr-gard 
of the actual truth. 

“Tae or tne Des.”—Our last page is occupied with 
a Very spirited illustration of this fine old English ballad, with the 
text beneath. The sentiment of the ballad is excellent, and of 
universal application. 


Sgsastoro..—lIt is said that Sebastopol is to be made a holy 
city of the Greeks. The balls of the allies have already made it 


pretty hole-y. 


_to reply until he could render his fire effective. 


THE DECK OF “OLD IRONSIDES.” 

The large picture which occupies the whole of pages 104 and 
105 of the present number is from the pencil of Billings, and is 
one of his very happiest efforts. It represents the deck of the 
glorious old frigate Constitution, with the crew cheering just be- 
fore pouring their first broadside into the Guerriere. The tarpan- 
lins are laced down over the hammock nettings, the crew are gath- 
ered at the batteries, the powder-monkeys are rushing to the guns 
with the cartridges, the drummer is beating to quarters, and the 
order to fire is responded to by three thundering cheers. 

The Constitution, it will be remembered by our readers, was a 
long time in working into position, and during the evolutions 
which the manceuvres of the enemy forced upon her, she receiv- 
ed many shots from the British frigate, but Hall sternly refased 
The suspense of 
the men was agonizing, and at last, when it was ended by the 
command of their gallant captain, their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. This famous engagement was fought on the 19th of 
August, 1812. The Guerricre was one of the best frigates in 
the British navy, and she had long been searching for an Amer- 
ican national vessel of the same class, having formally defied 
every Yankee frigate to the encounter. When the firing com- 
menced, the two frigates were within one hundred yards of each 
other. Just as the two ships came fairly abeam, the mizzen mast 
of the Briton came down with a crash over the starboard quarter. 
This circumstance caused the Constitution to forge ahead. For 
fifteen minutes her guns had been thundering im one unbroken 
roar. Hull now luffed short round his enemy’s bows and deliv- 
ered three raking broadsides in quick succession and with terrible 
effect. The two vessels shortly afterwards got foul, the starboard 
bow of the Guerriere resting against the lee quarter of the Con- 
stitution, the cabin of which was set on fire by the enemy’s guns, 
but the conflagration was speedily extinguished. Several lives 
were now lost by the rapid interchange of musket shots. At last 
the two frigates separated, and as they parted the Englishman’s 
fore and mainmasts came by the board, leaving her wallowing in 
the sea, encumbered by the wreck. Hull now rapidly repaired 
damages and prepared to run down on the enemy whose jack was 
still flying on the stump of the mizzen mast. While preparing to 
rake him, he struck to the American—the first time an English 
frigate had done such a thing since the war of the revolution. 
The Guerriere’s loss was fifteen killed and sixty-three wounded ; 
that of the Constitution, seven killed and seven wounded. It was 
found impossible to bring the Guerriere into port and she was 
blown up the next day, while, in a few hours, the American frigate 
was ready for another action. 
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Cuurcnes 1n Russia.—There are no seats im any of the 
Greek churches, and even the emperor himself must stand during 
the service. The priests are almost all majestic-looking men— 
tall, with hair falling over their shoulders, and beard half way to 
their waist. They are not allowed to wear any ornaments. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Porter,, Mr. A. L. Coolidge to Mies Mary A. Butrich, 
of Acton; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Wesley U. Crane to Miss Eliza H. Eaton; 
by Rev. Mr. Swallow, of Wilmington, Mr. Nelson Parker, of Reading, to Miss 

ie 8. Dike, of Stoneham; by Rev. Dr. Pomroy, Mr. Eben B. Gardner, of 
Bucksport, Me., to Miss Addie B. Wheeler, of Brewer, Me.; by Kev. Mr. 
Parker, Mr. William W. Smith to Miss Mary C. Johnson, both of Province- 
town.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Madge, Mr. Edwin J. Benner. of Boston, 
to Miss Mary C. Cox.—At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Copp, E- C. Fits, Esq. to Miss 
Sarah J. Blanchard.—At East Medway, by Rev. Mr. Sanford, Mr. Luther J. 
Brown, of Fitchburg, to Miss Sarsh P. Harding.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. 
Chaffin, Mr. William H. Stetson to Miss Ehizabeth A. Wilson.—At Danversport, 
by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. William Gray to Miss Ann R. Cannell.—At Kock- 
port, by Rev. Mr. Gale, Capt. Alfred G. Blatchford to Miss Elizabeth M. Know}- 
ton.—At Essex, Mr. John C. Low to Miss Ellen Brown, of Ipswiet.—At New- 
buryport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Charles E. Sherburne to Miss Caroline F. 
Scruton.—At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Weiss, Mr. Frederick 8S. Allen to Miss 


Susan B. Gardner.—At Barre, by Kev. Mr. Andrews, Mr. Silas Ruggles, of 
Fitchburg, to Miss Harriet Fay. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Jane I. Saxton, 30; Mrs. Eliza H. Henchman, 56; Miss 
Jerusha Pike, 66; Widow Mary Bishop, 62; Miss Mary Jane Twombly. 27; 
Mr. Josiah Gardoer Prescott, of Pittsfield, N. H.; Mrs. Sarah K., wife of Uriel 
Crocker, og 50.—At Charlestown, Widow Louisa Nelson, 78.—At Roxbury, 
Mr. Daniel F. Ward, 47; Miss Mary Ann Sweet, 19.—At Cambridge, Dr. T. W. 
Harris, librarian of Harvard College; Mrs. Abigail Waldron Fieke, 38: Mr. 
Curtis Powers, 48.—At East Cambridge, Mrs. Susan R., wife of Rev. Henry A. 
Eaton.—At Dorchester, Samuel A. Lamson, Esq., 48; Widow Susan Holmes, 
79.—At Somerville Mrs. Janet Galletly, wife of Mir. Jobn Turnbull, 19; John 
Turnbull, son of Mr. James and Mrs. Elizabeth Galietly , 6 months.—At Brook- 
line, Mr. Nathaniel Dana, 69 —At Newton Corner. Mr. Samuel F. Mower, 53.— 
At Braintree, Mrs. Christiana L Stoddard. 78.—At Uanton, Mrs. Mary Billings, 
49.—At Watertown, Mr John Stone, 79.—At Andover, Miss Susannah Newton 
Pierce, 21.—At Salem, Mrs. Huldah J. R. Tuxbury, 2; Miss Judith Poor, of 
Newbury. 79: Widow Abigail G. Chase, 67.—At Dedham, Mrs. Rebecca Newell 
Alden, 83.—At Swampscott. Mr. Richard L. Henford, 67.—At Marblehead, Mr. 
Joseph Cushing, 100.—At Newburyport, Widow Mary Clannin, 30; Miss Mar- 
garet Ray, of Newbury, 20.—At Newbury, Mrs. Joanna Prince, 91. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
EARTH’S LIGHT AND SHADE, 


BY M. W. CURTISB. 


T am thinking of the past, with its hours of light and shade, 
And a vivid panorama is before my vision laid— 

The sunny days of childhood, without a thought of care, 
Ever deeming pleasure real, and earth joys beyond compare. 


But ah, too soon was shrouded the sunlight in a pall, 

Death came aud threw its canopy of sorrowing o'er all; 

And dear ones whom we treasured have gone afar to dwel]— 
*Twas then across my path of life a lengthened shadow fell. 


"Tis ever thus in this our world—first sunlight, then a cloud: 
Ofttimes fruition °s nearest when the heart with care is bowed ; 
Then hopefully and manfully pursue thy onward way— 
Remember that the darkest hour proclaims th’ approach of day. 


- 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A LESSON FOR BORROWERS. 
BY MARY L. MEANY. 

“ Anove all, my dears,” said an elderly lady, in prescribing rules 
for the guidance of her young nieces, who were going on a journey, 
“ above all, remember never to discuss your own affairs, or those of 
your friends, in stages, rail-cars, or steamboats.” 

The warning would seem superfluous; yet who that has ever 
travelled, cannot recall occasions in which such a caution seemed 
entirely forgotten or unheeded? Who has ever passed a few hours 
in a public conveyance, without observing ladies who have no more 
hesitation about gratifying their fondness for gossip, than if they 
were seated by their own firesides? Nor is our sex alone to blame 
in this matter; gentlemen are not a/ways so particular as they 
might be in the discussion of “ Mr. So and So’s” affairs, in the 
hearing of their fellow-travellers. The narration of an actual occur- 
rence, which came to our knowledge not long since, may sect some 
to thinking on the subject—of course?we do not give names, which 
were incautiously mentioned, as is usual on such occasions. 

The cars at station were crowded with passengers, though 
some time remained before they would start. Four ladics, sitting 
vis-a-vis, chatted unrestrainedly, to the great annoyance of a gentle- 
man occupying the next seat, who longed for a quict spot to enjoy 
his newspaper, and wondered why ladics could not choose a better 
time and place for their friendly criticisms of their acquaintances. 
The dress of one, the manncr of another, the circumstances of a 
third; the matrimonial intentions of a fourth, were duly canvassed ; 
at last a name was mentioned which caused the unwilling hearer to 
lend an attentive ear to the conversation. Blame him not, reader, 
for the name was that of an only sister, whom he was now about to 
visit after an absence of years. 

“T do think that of all people that Mrs. Elder makes herself the 
most ridiculous !” was the remark that arrested his attention. 

“Mrs. Elder!” repeated one. “I don’t think I know her, though 
it seems to me I have heard the name.” 

“So you have, Cad,” spoke up another. “ Don’t you recollect 
when vou came to our church the other Sunday, I pointed out a lady 
in a dark cloak and black velvet bonnet, in a pew just above ours.” 

“Q, ves, now I remember, you called her Mrs. Elder.” 

“Well, she is the one Mag was speaking of. She always dresses 


that way on Sundays, since her brother, who is travelling all over | 


the world, wrote her a description of the plain costume worn by 
the ladies of Spain, or Portugal, or some such outlandish place on 
Sundays. So she intends to follow the example as well as she 


can, for she says it is not proper to show off fashionable attire at 


charch as if it was a theatre.” 

“She has always some new whim,” said the one who had hith- 
erto been silent. “But doesn’t she dress magnificently on week 
days !—everything of the costliest and finest description !” 

“‘ She is a very handsome woman,” remarked Cad. 

“Deo vou think so? I never did.” 

“She may look better in her plain dress, as I saw her, than in 
showier apparel, Lizzic,” said Cad, in a compromise way. 

“ Perhaps she may imagine so,” said Mag, “and that is the real 
motive for the economy she is going to practise.” 


| 


“The what?”—and Lizzie's large eyes were distended to the | 


widest extent. 

“Did I never tell you that she intends to spend very little for 
dress this winter, but to devote her pocket-money mainly to the 
relief of the poor? She told me so two or three weeks ayo.” 

“What nonsense! I would not boast of my charities quite so 
loudly.” 

“Well, I only hope that her friends may not have to suffer 
through her economical fit,” said Lizzie. ‘‘ Mag, prepare yourself 
to be more bored with her borrowing than ever.” 

“QO, IL have cured her of borrowing (from mc at least) for some 
time. 

“O, ves, the best thing. 


I played off a capital trick on her—ask Emma it I didn’t.” | 
Girls, make sister tell you all about it,” | 


said Emma, joining in Mag’s laugh. And, at the loud request of — 


the others, Mag began. 

“You remember the bracclet Susy Wilson gave me when she 
got married and went out West! It was made of her own hair, 
and as I never expect to sce her again, J am very carcful of it. 
Besides, the clasp is a splendid one—a heart sect with rubies, and 
my initials made of diamonds; so I would not lose it on any ac- 
count, though I seldom wear it, as it does not match my other 
ornaments. Well, there was to be a tea-party at Mrs, Wood's 
(only a small affair), and I had to lend Mrs. Elder my hair brace- 
Ict, as she did not wish to wear her diamonds. In the course of 
the evening, Mrs. Wood’s children made their entree—” 


“QO, what a horrid set they art!” interrupted Lizzie. “I am 
always in a fever when I go there, on account of them. Howa 
person in good society, like Mrs. Wood, can suffer her visitors to 
be annoyed with those rude children, I cannot imagine.” 

“Tt was not long,” resumed Mag, “until one of them made her 
way to Mrs. Elder; and as she had never scen the bracelet before, 
of course she must examine it all round, and clasp and unclasp it 
to her heart’s content, and finally go off with it on her arm.” 

“ And what on earth was Mrs. Elder doing all the time ?” 

“Sitting on the sofa very composedly, langhing and talking 
with some of the other ladics—and it was ‘don’t, my love,’ or 
‘take care, Annie, you may break the clasp,’ in the gentlest of 
whispers, while I was in an agony for my poor bracelet, but did 
not like to interfere. At length the little monkey grew tired of 
her plaything, and put it on Mrs. Elder’s arm once more ; but she 
didn’t clasp it securely, for after a time I saw it fall on the carpet. 
Mrs. Elder was too busy talking to notice it, so I pushed it gently 
under the sofa, and when we were about leaving, I managed to 
pick it up quickly and slip it into my pocket. Mrs. Elder had 
missed it previously, and looked about a little; but she did not 
speak of it till she was putting on her bonnet, when she said to 
Mrs. Wood, ‘I wonder what your little Annie did with my brace- 
let.’ A servant was sent to Annic, who, of course, persisted that 
she had put it on the lady’s arm. Both parlors were searched 
thoroughly without success. I was glad to see Mrs. Elder look 
quite distressed ; and all the company sympathized with her, for as 
it was a hair bracelet, they imagined it was a memorial of some 
dear friend of hers. I was quite innocent, of course; and to this 
day she does not know that I have it. I intend to worry her about 
it for a time—and that, perhaps, will cure her of borrowing.” 

Every word of this colloquy was audible to Mr. Harvey, above 
the noise of the cars, which were now flying onward. Pained and 
grieved, he gave no heed tothe laughing commentaries of ‘ Mag’s” 
companions, but, as soon as possible, obtained a seat in another 
part of the car, and strove to forget the unpleasant circumstance. 
Not long afterwards he reached his destination, and in the raptur- 
ous mecting with his beloved sister, had no time for unpleasant 
recollections. He had parted with her a girlish bride; he found 
her a youthful matron, lovelier, more graccful than ever—happy 
in the almost worshipping love of her noble-hearted husband, and 
in the artless affection of three beautiful children, who made her 
stately home a very paradise to her loving heart. 

The conversation in the cars was first brought to Mr. Harvey’s 
mind, when, at his request, she prepared to accompany him to the 
house of an aged relative. As he ran his eye over her elegant cos- 
tume, he was forced to admit to himself that one remark at least 
had been truthful, for every article was costly and tastefully made ; 
but ,he thought it probable that the resolution of economizing in 
dress for the sake of charity had been lost sight of. Observing his 
critical survey, his visitor smilingly asked his opinion of her attire. 
As he made a complimentary reply, she turned triumphantly to 
her husband, saying : 

“Now, you find I was right Then, addressing her brother, 
“Only imagine, Frank, he declared that I was not fit to be seen in 
this dress, that my bonnet was too plain, and that every one would 
know my cloak to be an old one,” glancing down on the elegant 
mantle of purple velvet, which so well became her queenly form. 

“ An old one !—that is a likely tale!” said her brother. 

“°Tis true I had it last year,” she resumed, “ but I only wore it 
a very few times, and it is just the same as new, as I shall make it 
last me this winter. I have been shamefully extravagant in dress, 
and I am going to do penance for it.” 

“ By making yourself look as charming as possible, and yet 
leading us to believe that you could look better if you chose to try. 
Is it not so, Alfred?” said Frank, turning to his brother-in-law, 


| who laughingly declared that he was quite right. 


Radiantly beautiful was Mrs. Elder that morning, as she walked 
beside the proud brother, who recalled with a smile the remark of 
the envious lady who had “ never thought her handsome.” 

The next day gave him a favorable opportunity of introducing 
the subject. As he was idly reclining on a lounge in his sister’s 
dressing-room, talking over his travels, she took from a box a rich 
set of diamonds (the wedding gift of her father-in-law), which she 
began to polish for a party she was to attend the following night. 

“A lady who has such ornaments as those,” he began, “ has no 
need of borrowing any from her friends.” 

Mrs. Elder looked up quickly, and by the flash on her check, 
and the shade on her brow, he knew she thought of the bracelet. 

“T am going to put you through a regular catechism, sister 
mine,” Frank went on. “Among your lady acquaintances are 
there two sisters named Margarct and Emma ?” 

“Yes,” was the ready answer, “I am acquainted with a Mrs. 
Margaret Dale, and her sister, Miss Emma Mortis. Why do you 
ask, Frank ?” 

“Never mind just now. Mrs. Dale isa tall brunette, is she 
not ?—and her sister small, and rather fair ¢” 

“ ¥es,” answered his sister, eyeing him curiously. 

“ And these ladies are intimate associates of yours?” ~ 

“They are among my dearest friends.” 

“Friends! Pshaw!” said Frank, sarcastically. 

“Now, I should like to know what is your object in all these 
questions,” said Mrs. Elder. 

“Patience, Ella. Answer my queries first, and then I shall give 
you rome news. Did you bor.ow and lose a bracelet belonging 
to Mrv. Dale 

She could only gaze on him in speechless astonishment. He 
repcated the question, and she sprang up, exclaiming eagerly : 

“O, yes, yes, Idid! Have you found it, Frank! But what 
folly !” she continued, sinking back upon her chair. “ How could 
you find it?” 


“T have not found it, Ella; yet perhaps I can tell you something 
concerning it. But first I wish to know all the circumstances con- 
nected with this foolish affair.” 

“Foolish, indeed, yet how unfortunate,” sighed Mts. Elder. 
“QO, bow much have I regretted it! But I will tell you all. Some 
time ago, Mrs. Dale borrowed my cameo bracelet, which I kept for 
occasions when I did not deem these suitable,”’—she lifted the gor- 
geous diamond bracelets from their cushion. ‘I gave it to her 
freely, as I was in the habit of loaning her trifling ornaments ; for 
though her husband is in good circumstances, she cannot always 
obtain money to purchase what she desires.” 

“So Mrs. Dale was a regular borrower from you, it seems,” in- 
terrupted the brother, “and you from her.” 

“Not often, for I have not much occasion for borrowing; but 
when I have, I go to her. Well, she borrowed my bracelet. By 
some accident it got crushed and broken, so that she returned it 
perfectly useless. She was very sorry, but I told her I would get 
another; that I had had that so long I was almost tired of it—in 
short, said everything to console her.” 

“ That must have been a difficult task,”’ said Mr. Harvey. 

‘Not very ; she is not one to grieve long. However, I neglected 
from time to time to provide myself with a bracelet, and calling on 
Mrs. Dale one evening to accompany her to the house of a mutual 
friend, she noticed that I wore no bracelet, and good-naturedly 
offered to loan me one she seldom used. I refused at first, for it 
was made of the hair of one of her best friends, who had presented 
her with it, and was consequently valued above all price. But she 
insisted, laughing away my fears that some accident might befall 
it, and I at length put it on. Alas, that I yielded! In the course 
of the evening, one of the children of our hostess began amusing 
herself with the devoted bracelet. I was uncasy about it, but I 
knew the best course with the spoiled child was to allow her to 
have her own way, when she would soon grow tired of it. So I 
contented myself with keeping a watchful eye upon her, and I am 
confident she clasped it on my arm before the servant came to take 
her away. Yet I missed it coon after, and all scarch proved un- 
availing; it was not to be found.” 

“ How did your friend, Mrs. Dale, bear the loss ?”’ 

“O, she was very kind about it, indeed. As I said before, she 
is not one to grieve over any trouble. She takes things easily— 
too easily, I think—for it seemed to me she should have felt the 
loss of her dear friend’s gift more deeply. However, I suppose 
she made light of it in order to comfort me, I was so unhappy 
about it. At length Alfred suggested that, as there is no hope of 
recovering it, the best plan is to get a similar braid of hair, and 
have it made up in the same style, as I can easily describe it to a 
jeweller.” 

“ Does Mrs. Dale know of this purpose ?” 

“Yes, I told her last week to write without further delay to her 
absent friend for the hair; but she declared she would do nothing 
of the kind, and laughed at me for my disposition to be always 
fretting over trifles.”’ 

“What an arch hypocrite!’ murmured Harvey. 

“O, Frank, you must not call my friend by that odious name!” 
exclaimed his sister, much shocked. “ You don’t know her at 
all!” 

“Don’t I, indeed! Now, I will tell you my promised news, 
and we'll decide who knows her in her true character.” 

Mr. Harvey here related the conversation he had heard in the 
car. At first his sister could not believe that he had heard rightly. 
For the others she could not vouch; but Mrs. Dale—she could 
scarcely imagine such deceit and unfriendliness in her. 

** How could she give me so much trouble about that bracelet,” 
she exclaimed, with tears, ‘ while I was all the time thinking so 
much of her for treating the loss lightly, through consideration, as 
I supposed, for my feelings? And then to speak of me as if I were 
a trouble to her.. O, I wish I had not heard it!” 


Mrs. Elder wept sorrowfully for some moments. Her warm, 
generous nature was deeply pained, for there are few griefs more 
keen than that of finding one in whom the heart had trusted as a 
friend, unworthy of affection or confidence. 

“ What could have been her motive in speaking thus of me to 
strangers ?”” said Mrs. Elder, when that evening she was able to 
speak calmly to her husband and brother of what had passed. 

“ Vanity, I presume,” replied Mr. Elder. “To have it sup- 
posed that the gay and fashionable Mrs. Elder borrowed her adorn- 
ments from her.” 

“ And then making it appear that I made a boast of my charity!” 
resumed Mrs. Elder. ‘I do believe, Frank, from the manner in 
which you repeated that remark, that you deemed me liable to 
such a charge. Mrs. Dale and Emma both wished me to pur- 
chase some costly laces of which I had no need ; and it struck me, 
from Emma’s peculiar glance at her sister, that they might sup- 
pose that Alfred was growing penurious. So I thought it best to 
tell them my real motives for determining to make no unnecessary 
purchases this winter.” 

“ Ah, that was it,” said her brother, siniling. “I must crave 
pardon for my ungallant suspicions, for I was rather apprehensive 
that my darling sister had become a vain-boaster as well as bor- 
rower. And, by the way, Ella, hope Mrs. Dale has succeeded 
in her benevolent desire to ‘cure you of borrowing.’” 

“I think she has, indeed. She has given me a never-to-be-for- 
gotien lesson, though very different from the one she intended,” 
replied Mrs. Elder. 

Mrs. Dale’s extreme mortification when she learned how her 
deccit and falschood had been discovered, was almost, Mrs, Elder 
thought, a suflicient punishment. But a greater one was the ter- 
mization of all intercourse with the friend whom, above all others, 
she desired to retain, but whose friendship and companionship she 
had forfeited forever, by her treachery and gossiping. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The fishing business of Marblehead for the year 1855 required 
44 vessels, manned by 312 seamen. The St. Louis News says : 
“ Such has been the rush of emigrants to Adair, Scotland, Schuy- 
Jer and Patnam counties this fall, that hundreds of families have 
been forced.to erect canvass tents in the heart of large prairies, to 
shelter them from the winter’s blast.”” —— A proposition is on foot 
to unite West Florida to the State of Alabama. The electors of 
Western Florida are soon to decide the question by ballot. —— A 
private letter, giving an account of the bombardment of Sweaborg, 
says that the men empleyed on the gunboats had, as is usual, their 
ears padded with cotton, and few cases of deafness are reported, 
but all employed experienced severe pain in the chest, and in two 
days some of the men had not recovered their voices. —— The 
Buffalo Express reports that 603 disasters occurred on the western 
lakes during the year 1855. The loss of property amounted to 
$2,821,529, and 119 lives were lost, —— Gen. Ostensacken, whose 
military career extends over forty-eight years, who has assisted at 
more than one hundred battles and combats, in which he has usu- 
ally been found in the front ranks, has never received the slightest 
wound. Duncan Forbes, of Cumberland, Me., died lately, at 
the age of 110 years. —— The total population of the town of Mil- 
ford on the Ist of June, 1855, was 7489, which is an increase of 
55 per cent. within five years. No other town in Massachusetts 
shows so large an increase. —— Between 40,000 and 50,000 bales 
of cotton, valued at over two million dollars, had accumulated on 
the levee at New Orleans on the 28th ult. —— Two young men, 
residing in Granville, Vt., a few days since traced several bears to 
their den in a cave upon the Green Mountains. While one of the 
hunters stood guard, the other, named Robbins, sixteen years of 
age, entered the cave armed with a double-barrelled pistol, and 
succeeded in killing three bears without receiving a wound him- 
sclf. —— Although scouted by the learned and the experts in sci- 
ence of Mesmer’s time, “ animal magnetism ” has come to be very 
generally recognized as a fact in the world. —— Twenty-two years 
ago Governor Porter concluded the Pottawatamic treaty on the site 
of Chicage, and now it is a city of cighty-five thousand population, 
with at least one hundred railroad trains arriving and departing 
daily. —— The value of the hog crop this year, in the United 
States, will fall little short of two hundred millions of dollars, or 
fifty millions more than the cotton crop. Grotius was in law 
practice at seven years of age, and attorney-general at twenty- 
one. The total amount of treasure landed at New York from 
California during the past year, has been upwards of forty-one and 
ahalf million of dollars, of which twenty-nine millions were brought 
by the mail steamers via Panama, and nearly thirteen millions 
more came through the Nicaragua route. —— William J. Heming- 
way, of Searsmont, Me., in endeavoring to rescue his boy, who 
had broken through the ice while skating, was drowned himself. 
The boy was saved. A young man from Norwich, Conn., 
Thomms S. Hunt, has received a degree of knighthood from the 
emperor of the French, for an essay delivered before the Academy 
of Science. Mr. Hunt is entirely self-educated. —— In New Or- 
leans they have discovered a process by which swamp mud can be 
changed into coal which will make a very good fire. ——J. W. 
Gilman, of Jonesborough, Me., while at work in a saw-mill, in at- 
tempting to kick a dog from the end of a log, accidentally brought 
his foot in contact with the descending saw, which severed the foot 
from the leg in a twinkling. Two men were suffocated in Mid- 
dlesboro’, England, by the sulphur of a coke fire ignorantly lighted 
in order to warm their bed-room. A drunken man crept into a 
warm stove at the iron works in the same place, closing the door 
after him, in order to have a sleep. Next morning he was found 
perfectly dead. —— Commodore Stewart has addressed a memo- 
rial to the Senate, complaining of the action of the naval board in 
his own case, and in that of other officers of the navy. The 
value of stone quarried in Rockport for building purposes last 
year, was a quarter of a million dollars. ‘There are some three 
hundred men constantly at work on the ledges, and twenty sloops 
are all the time employed te carry it away. —— A divorce was re- 
cently granted by one of the courts of Indiana, where the only 
allegation against the defendant was that he had cold /cet. 


A oreat Citr.—London is now the greatest city in the world, 
and far surpasses all the great citics of antiquity. According to 
Gibbon, the population of ancient Rome in the height of its mag- 
nificence, was 1,200,000; Nineveh is estimated to have had 600,000 ; 
and Mr. Medhurst supposes that the population of Pekin is about 
2,000,000. The population of London, according to recent statis- 
ties, amounts to 2,500,000—414,722 having been added to it during 
the last ten years. The census shows that it contains 307,722 in- 
habited and 16,380 aninhabited houses. 


Brave Transtatioxs.—No less than three entirely distinct 
versions of the whole Bible have been made, under the superintend- 
ence of the American missionaries stationed at Constantinople. 
One of these is in the Hebrew Spanish, by Mr. Schauffter; one in 
the Armeno Turkish, by Mr. Goodell; and one in the modern 
Armenian, by Mr. Riggs. 


> 


Gas Meters.—A careful examination of the yas works in Lon- 
don has established the fact, that “ the lower the quality of gas, the 
greater the velocity with which it flows through the meter; that is, 
the quantity registered is increased in proportion as the quality is 
deteriorated.” 


& Co., the great press manufacturers of 
New York, have an evening school attached to their establisyment, 
‘or the boys in their employment. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Towa is now connected by railroads with the Atlantic cities. 

The receipts of flour at Chicago the last year were 240,660 
barrels. 
Luey Roberts, a mulatto, died in Philadelphia, a few weeks 
since, aged 106. 

The amount of anthracite coal sent to market frora the Pennsyl- 
vania coal regions during the present year was 6,626,288 tons. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


An official announcement has been made, that the $200,000 for © 


the endowment of the new college at Troy, has been secured. 

Henry Lee, a convict in the Rhode Island State Prison, recently 
died there. In that and other prisons he had served seventy-five 
years. 

The New York Journal of Commerce makes the foreign arrivals 
at New York the past year 3216; at Boston, 3178; at Baltimore, 
567; at Philadelphia, 539. 

Pittsburg was, in the early history of the country, called Fort 
Duquesne by the French ; and afterwards was named Pitt, in honor 
of the Earl of Chatham. 


Foreign Items. 


Report speaks of a return visit on the part of the emperor of the 
French to Turin in the course of the spring. 

Jenny Lind, who has never yet sung in Paris, has, it is said, 
positively promised to perform there when she leaves England. 

__ The Carlist factions, lately so often annihilated, persist in harass- 
ing th: Spanish government, and general levies to crush them are 
announced. 

One of the editors of a satirical journal, published at S-ville, 
has been stabbed by the tenor of the chief theatre in the city. The 
murderer has been arrested. 

Dr. Edouard Vehse, the author of a work entitled, “The His- 


' tory of the Petty German Courts,”’ has just been arrested at Ber- 


In Kentucky, at the Flemington County Court, a wealthy man, | 1k L 
| statistics of each nation, and orders have been given at Berlin to 


who courted a girl just for the fun, has been mulcted in $6000 
damages for breach of promise. 

The Philadelphia papers announce the sudden dcath, recently, 
while at church, of Jasper Cope, one of the oldest and most re- 
spected citizens of the metropolis. 

A bill requiring naturalized citizens to reside in the State two 
years after naturalization before being entitled to vote, has passed 
the South Carolina legislature. 


The Transcript states that Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz is about to 


lin; and the work has been seized. 

The Austrian army is to be armed with the new Minié rifles of 
different sizes. The Chasseurs have already had them for some 
months; but at least four years must elapse before they can be 
distributed to the whole army. 

The Prussian government have entered into an arrangement 
with France and England to effect an exchange of the commercial 


the proper authorities to that effect. 


The remarks made by the Times on the Concordat have not 
been to the taste of the Vienna authorities, and the coffee-honse 


| and hotel keepers are no longer permitted ‘to lay the paper on 


ublish a new novel, “ the scenes being drawn in part from fash- | 


ionable life in Boston and New York.” 


A collegiate institution of a high order, is shortly to be estab- 


lished at Mobile, Ala. Norman Pinney, Esq. and Rev. J. L. 
Sannders, are at the head of the undertaking. 


The artesian well at New Orleans is now about 580 feet in depth, 


and still no water has been obtained. 
solved to dig one hundred and fifty feet further if necessary. 


A soup society in Philadelphia has voted that “no recommenda- 
tions for bread and soup be given to persons of confirmed habits 
of intemperance or those who lead licentious lives.” 

The Spiritual Telegraph announces deaths as births, under the 
head of “ Born into the Spirit World.” Having announced the 
birth of a lady aged 32, it adds: “ cause of the transition, typhoid 
fever.” 


The stockholders have re- | 


A little girl, six years old, had her eyes put out, recently, at | 


Baltimore, by a brother, two years old, who put the end of a stick 
into the fire, and when it was burnt to a coal, poked it into her 
eyes in play. 

Mr. Cozzens, the well-known hotel p 
pays an annual rent of fifteen thousand dollars, and thirty thousand 
dollars for the furniture, of the “‘ Brandreth House,” corner of Ca- 
nal Street and Broadway. 


ietor of West Point, | 


There are now four collieries on fire in various parts of the coal | 


regions in Pennsylvania. ‘The fires in two of them have been 
smouldering for several years, and as yet no effort has been made 
towards extinguishing them. 


The Providence Tribune says; ‘ We learn that several of the 
insurance companies, in this State, have resolved not to insure 
buildings, any part of which are occupied for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, or for gambling purposes.” 

The railroads of Ohio already nearly equal those of New York, 
and in a few years will overtake and pass them. The Cleveland 
Plaindealer says that Ohio has at present 2725 miles of railroad 
completed, while New York has only 2794 miles. 

The New York Post acknowledges the reception of twenty dol- 
lars, to be appropriated towards the purchase of books for the wo- 
man in Maine who turned out with a shovel to dig a way through 
the snow for her daughter to get to the school-house. . 

The senators and representatives of California in Congress in- 
tend making an effort at the present session to obtain the passage 
of a bill for the establishment of a line of mail steamers from San 
Francisco to Shanghai, touching at the Sandwich Islands and 
Japan. 

Miss M. Parker, a governess from Lowell, Mass., who was ina 
family in Norfolk teaching the young ideas, it seems inflamed the 
eldest son of the fumily with the tender passion. He is about 
twenty years of age, and carrying off his bride to Welden, they 
were married. 

Vast stores of the purest iron ore in the world are found in Lake 
Superior regions. Great preparations have been made for ship- 
ing it next season, and it is calculated that in three years from the 
present date, no less than 200,000 tons will be mined and shipped 
in one season. 

A famous dinner was made by a celebrated bon vivant in Paris, 
at which the comparative merits of beef and horseflesh were tesied 
by dishes of both variously prepared, and the guests were loud in 
their demonstrations of delight over a rump steak of a fat horse 
immolated at the age of 23 years. 


The great distinctive feature and excellence of the gans made 

m the American machinery system, is, that each part is precise- 

ly like every other similar part, and will take its appropriate place 

equally well in any gun made upon the same principles. This is 
attained by no other mode of manufacture. 

The Cleveland Herald announces the receipt of additional evi- 
dence going to prove the claims of Rev. Eleazer Williams to be 
the “lost Dauphin.” His Indian mother has declared that she 
adopted him, and somebody has turned up in France who saw the 
young Bourbon conveyed from the prison to a barge in the river. 


Mr. Rogers the poet, recently deceased, possessed immense 
wealth, and was a banker as well as poet. Indeed he was one of 
the richest bankers in London. His wealth enabled him to keep a 
free house for the /iterati of all England; and in former years his 
residence was thronged with the most distinguished literary and 
scientitic personages of Europe. 

A fow eveninrs since, a party of men were throwing fire crackers 
for sport, in a y-rocery store at Columbus, Ohio, when one of the 
crackers fell in.vu a keg of powder which stood on the counter. A 
terrific explosion ensued, blowing the house to pi ces and letting 
the second floor and roof down upon the inmates of the store, who, 
strange to say, escaped with very slight injuries. 

The New York Express says there is a place of worship in 
Broadway (not Trinity, nor St. Paul's, nor Grace Church), that 
has just had placards hung out at the inner doors, like an ice-cream 
saloon, with this notification in big, scowling, black letters, “ stran- 
gers are requested not to take seats’ (then follows, in the smallest 
sort of type), “until the sexton directs them to a pew.” 


their tables ”’ for the use, of their guests. 


The Rev. Dr. Yere, a benevolent Roman Catholic clergyman 
in Dublin, who has devoted his energies to the support of a deaf 
and dumb institution, has decided to dispose of his library (worth 
£2000) by raffle, for the benefit of the insane. 


Sands of Gold. 


ieee When love begins tosicken and decay, it useth an enforced 
ceremony.—Shakspeare. 


Envy is destroyed by true friendship, and coquetry by true 
love.—La Rochefoucauld. 
. Man’s love is of man’s life a thing, a part: ’tis woman's 
whole existence.— Byron. 
Where power is absent, we may find the robes of genius, 
but we miss the throne.—Landor. 
. Justice consists in doing no injury to men; decency, in 
giving them no offence.— Cicero. 
Every witticism is an inexact thought: that which is per- 
fectly true is imperfectly witty. — andor. 

-++. Envy, like a cold prison, benumbs and stupifies ; and con- 
scious of its own impotence, fold its arms in despair.—Collier. 

.... As pictures and statues, and living beauty, too, show bet- 
ter by music-light, so is poetry irradiated, vivitied, glorified, and 
raised into immortal life, by harmony.—/andor. 

... The net of our life is of a mingled varn, good and ill to- 
gether: our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by 
our virtues.— Shakspeare. 

.... Ambition is but avarice on stilts, and masked. God some- 
times sends a famine, sometimes a pestilence, and sometimes a 
hero, for the chastisement of mankind ; none of them surely for 
our admiration.—Landor. 

.++. If, amidst all vour studies, vou do not learn to converse 
or commune with your own selves, whatever you know, or rather, 
whatever you imagine you know, I would not purchase it at the 
expense of a straw.—Archlishop Leighton. 


Joker's Budget. 


People about these parts scem determined to kill time by sleigh- 
ing it. 

Is the number of the stars odd or even !—gquestion for Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. 

It isa proverb at our colleges, that the students who graduate 
with the highest honors are seldom heard of afterwards. 

A “warm meal” in New Mexico, consists of two crackers dipped 
in pepper-sauce. Simple, but not calculated to become popular. 


Some sianderer asserts that paper-makers are the greatest magi- 
cians of the age, inasmuch as thev transfer beggars’ rags into 
sheets for editors to lie on. 

It is told of an Irishman, that he used to sweep his chimney by 
letting a rope down, which was fastened round the legs of a goose, 
and then pulling the goose after it. 

An Irishman, in describing the trading powers of the genuine 
Yankee, said : “ Be dad, if he was east away on a desolate island, 
he’d get up the next morning and go round selling maps to the 
inhabitant.” 

“Patrick,” said a gentleman to his Irish waiter, “I am going 
ont to-morrow—call me at four in the morning.” —‘ Yes,” replied 
Pat, ‘but wont yer honor have the goodness to ring the bell, that 
I may wake in time.” 

During the Iate Hungarian war, a recruit, who was going 
through the sword exercise, after having learnt all the ents, asked 
how he had to parry the cuts of the enemy. An old hussar an- 
swered :—‘‘ Never mind the parrying; only you cut, and let the 
other parry.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneows Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose an:l poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; making it emphatically PAPER FOR THE MILLION 
and a welcome visitor to the home cirele. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, ro condensed as to 
Present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of THR MaMMoTIC 
size, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engage. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ** Bantou’s PictoriaL.” 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sizteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of THz FiaG oF ovr Untoy, and one copy of Picrortt, 
#4 peranaum, Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPAN 


ION. 


THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 


The miler smiled, and doffed his cap, 


There dwelt a miller hale and bold “Thou’rt wrong, my riend, said old King Hal; 
Lexide the river Dee, “Thou art wrong as wrong can be; **{ earn my bread,” quoth he; 
Be worked aed sang from morn to night, For could my heart be light as thine, “T love my wife. I love my 
No lark more blithe than he; T’'d gladly change with thee. T love my children three : 
A 4 this the burden of his song And tell me now what makes thee sing I owe no penny [ cannot pay, ° 
“Le w nohodr. re. not T! h am though king, That tarns the grinds corn, 
Baride the river Dee.”’ To feed my babes end me.” 


Aud nebod) envice me!” 


“Good friend,” sid Hal, and sighed the while, 
Bat say no mere. if thou'dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
y mill my kingdom’s fee; 


—— 
Content like thine fow meno can boast, 
O Miller of the Dee! 


